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THE EARL OF IDDESLEIGH. 


THE late Lord Iddesleigh was happy in his death. It came 
upon him suddenly, with as little pain as ever accompanies the 
severance of body and soul,and at a moment when his name was 
in most men’s minds,—a name which brought into existence no 
thoughts, so far as “dl pi rsonally was concerned, that were not 
kindly, no wishes that were not for his good. If it be true that 
his highest powers had passed their full maturity, and had begun 
to show signs of decay, there is some consolation in remembering, 
over his grave, that he did not “lag superfluous on the stage,” 
and did not live, as an unkind fate has permitted some statesmen 
to do, to see his authority decline, his counsels disregarded, and 
he himself become, while Fes before us in the flesh, the mere 
“shadow of a name.” he did not die, like Mirabeau and 
Gambetta, when his intelle ctual strength was at its highest point, 
and full of vigorous sap, at all events he died, like Chatham, 
before he had outlived his fame, and his death, tragically crown- 
ing a series of painful incidents, has touched the heart of'a nation. 
‘Lord Iddesleigh, like his great chief, Lord Beaconsfield, will be 
better known, until he comes to be dealt with by the future 
historian, under the name with which he won reputation and 
position in the political world. It was as Sir Stafford Northcote 
that he worked his way up from the ranks of the Conservative 
party, until he became Mr. Disraeli’s principal lieutenant, and 
subsequently, when his leader was ennobled, led the House of 
Commons. It was as Sir Stafford Northcote that he sat on the 
Alabama Commission, and it was under the same title that, after 
several times defeating Mr. Gladstone on the Bradlaugh con- 
troversy, he finally upset that right hon. gentleman’s Administra- 
tion on the Budget of 1885. It was as Sir Stafford Northcote, 
too, that he began the great fight which has ever since been 
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waging with the obstructive forces of Mr. Parnell—a fight which 
might possibly have been soon over, and parliamentary obstruc- 
tion killed beyond all fear of resurrection, had the Liberals of the 
time disdained to make party use of the troubles of a Tory 
Government, and joined with Sir Stafford and his colleagues in 
their efforts to restore the dignity and efficiency of the House of 
Commons. With his own elevation to the House of Peers Lord 
Iddesleigh’s political life practically closed. He did not seem to 
take kindly to his new position, possibly because he felt some- 
what sore over the intrigues which had resulted in his not too 
willing acceptance of the promotion, or possibly because, in the 
Peers’ chamber, he was overmatched by a weight of ability such 
as had never troubled him among the colleagues and followers 
whom he led in the Lower House. For the Liberal and the 
Conservative parties differ in nothing more than in this, that 
while the strength of the one lies in the Commons, the strength 
of the other lies almost wholly in the Lords; and while Sir 
Stafford Northedte stood head and shoulders above any possible 
competitor in the ranks of his own party in the Lower House, 
the Earl of Iddesleigh was only one skilful statesman, undis- 
tinguished among many of quite equal abilities, who followed in 
the train of Lord Salisbury in the Upper Chamber. Whatever 
the cause, Lord Iddesleigh sought no opportunity for acquiring 
fresh distinction in his new surroundings, and though he still 
held office when his party was in power, and continued to hold it 
almost up to the hour of his death, it was at first office of a some- 
what ornamental kind,—for a First Lord of the Treasury, when 
his post is divorced from the Premiership, need not be over- 
burdened either with work or with responsibility. It is true that 
subsequently, in Lord Salisbury’s second Administration, he became 
Secretary for Foreign Affairs, but it was always understood from 
the beginning, and after-events seem to confirm the theory, that 
“Lord Salisbury was to pull the strings, you know,” and Lord 
Iddesleigh’s own claim, made with an unconscious pathos which 
is none the less striking on the very day before his death, that im 
leaving office he had “left no arrears,” shows that he must have 
shared the burdens of the hardest-worked post in the Ministry, 
for it is many years since any Foreign Secretary, in times when 
foreign affairs were much less intricate and exacting than they 
are now, could put forward a similar claim. 

It is, then, to his work in the House of Commons that we must 
look for the best labours and the highest abilities of the late 
earl, and in the House of Commons he was thoroughly at home. 
[ts life suited him, and though he was of delicate constitution, 
and had that terrible affection of the heart, like another sword of 
Damocles, always threatening a sudden end, yet, by carefully 
husbanding his powers, he managed to get through an amount of 
hard work which would have appalled many a stronger man. It 
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was his habit—rarely departed from, even when he was leading 
the House, except under an imperious pressure of circumstances 
—to quit the House about seven o'clock and not return to it 
until ten; and the three hours’ rest thus wisely taken at a time 
when the work was mostly unimportant, enabled him to store up 
strength for the really exhausting periods of debate, when atten- 
tion must be close, observation vigilant, and the mind in its 
sharpest activity, and when, moreover, the Parliamentary 
cladiator must be always ready, should occasion demand it, to 
throw himself at a moment’s notice into the fray. Sir Stafford 
Northcote’s debating powers, though not brilliant, were fairly 
vood. He never aimed at the production of rhetorical effects, 
and his style, it must be confessed, was somewhat loose and slip- 
shod. But he never missed a point, and if ever an opponent laid 
himself open to a damaging answer or a telling retort, he would 
be sure to be reminded of the fact when Sir Stafford came to 
reply, though never in an ill-natured or exasperating way, for 
the right honourable gentleman’s quiet gentleness and serenity of 
temper were not reserved for his friends alone, but were extended 
to all the world. Still, though in the mildest and most inoffensive 
way, the retort would be made or the answer would come, and 
not unfrequently its sting would be the more effectually barbed 
by its considerate moderation. There are many men, otherwise 
quite unworthy of the honour of trying a bout with him, who 
can put Mr. Gladstone into a condition of towering wrath, spring- 
ing from a boiling indignation, but it is given to few to be able, 
by a fine and delicate puncture, to make him wince, as with a 
half-repentant consciousness of some possible wrongdoing of his 
own, But Sir Stafford Northcote had this power, though he was 
too generous and chivalrous a foe to make much use of it, and the 
casual observer has sometimes been astonished to find how much 
deeper an effect has been produced upon the great Liberal leader 
by a few mild sentences from Sir Stafford Northcote, than by all 
the blustering rhetoric and vigorous bludgeoning of younger 
Tories of a more militant type. And Mr. Gladstone’s mute “ Zt 
tu, Brute,” with its mingled surprise and reproach at an assault 
irom so unexpected a source, gave one something to admire in 
both men on the rare occasions when it was provoked, 

The relations between the two were, however, somewhat 
peculiar. It was a sore point with Lord Beaconsfield, when 
Mr. Disraeli, that he could never induce Mr. Gladstone, in 
public, to forget their political antagonism, and to recognise him 
when they were engaged in non-controversial debate, and there 
Was no crossing of swords, as “my right honourable friend.” 
Mr. Disraeli himself, on more than one occasion, held out the 
olive branch, and pointedly addressed Mr. Gladstone as “m 
_ ‘ght honourable friend, if he will permit me to call him so,” but 

t. Gladstone would never respond to these advances, and never 
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departed from the chilling formula, “the right honourable gentle- 
man.” Mr. Gladstone, indeed, is credited with holding strict 
views on the subject of parliamentary etiquette, and believes that 
the political fight should always be carried on, under all con- 
ditions, if not with naked swords, at all events with such show 
of wariness, if not of hostility, as necessitates the wearing of the 
gloves. But Sir Stafford Northcote, at all events until the very 
last year of his stay in the House of Commons, when the rela- 
tions between the two became somewhat strained, was allowed to 
be an exception to this stern rule, and Mr. Gladstone needed no 
persuasion to address him as “my right honourable friend.” In 
fact, Mr. Gladstone seemed to rejoice in that friendship, which 
lapse of time, mental growth, and the conflict of opinions had 
not been able to efface; and no doubt he always saw in 
Sir Stafford that promising young private secretary whom he 
had been induced to select, when both were comparatively young 
men, from a batch of three or four on the recommendation of his 
friend Mr. Coleridge. The feeling of superiority on the one side 
and of subordination on the other thus early engendered was 
never wholly obliterated. Mr. Gladstone, little as he may have 
been conscious of it, always had an air and manner when dealing 
with Sir Stafford Northcote as though he possessed some right 
of private property in his former secretary, or at all events as 
though he had some schoolmasterly authority over him, and was 
only anxious that he should be a good boy, and do credit to his 
early training. Sir Stafford seemed, to a large extent, to accept 
this view. We have it on the authority of Lord Carnarvon, that 
“in the bitterest crisis of the bitterest political struggle of recent 
years” Sir Stafford Northcote said to him: “I never rise in th 
House of Commons without a kindly feeling to Gladstone.” But 
this was only half the truth. Sir Stafford not only had “a 
kindly feeling” for his great antagonist, but he was, to a much 
larger extent than he perhaps would have cared to acknowledge, 
even to himself, afraid of him, and this fear—only seldom 
shaken off—has spoilt many a speech from the leader of the 
Tory party in the Commons. Whenever Sir Stafford, in the 
course of an important debate, had to reply to Mr. Gladstone, he 
was timorous and hesitating, even though he had the advantage 
of saying the last word; but when he knew that the reply was 
not to be given to, but had to come from, Mr. Gladstone, it was 
sometimes amusing to note how deeply he was impressed with 
the view that “ discretion is the better part of valour ;” and had 
he really been a pupil, and Mr. Gladstone a tutor standing by 
with an ominous birch rod for possible use, the effect could not 
have been more noticeable. This was all the more remarkable 
from the fact that Sir Stafford never doubted his own skill and 
prowess when he had an opponent other than Mr. Gladstone 
meet. He was always quite at home, and perfectly easy in bis 
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mind, when winding up a debate with Lord Hartington, Sir 
William Harcourt, or Mr. Childers to confront him. Even when 
he was scoring victory after victory over Mr. Gladstone in the 
long-enduring Bradlaugh campaign, and was certain of the 
majority at his back, a stranger entering the House of Commons 
for the first time could not have failed, from the tone and bearing 
of the two men, to draw the conclusion that Sir Stafford Northcote 
was expecting a severe defeat in the lobby, and that Mr. Gladstone 
was triumphantly marching on to an assured success. 

Sir Stafford had a thin and ineffective voice, and a conversa- 
tional delivery which never brought his best points into relief. _ : 
This, coupled with the fact that during the earlier part of his . 
parliamentary career he spoke with great rapidity, made him one 
of the terrors of the reporters’ gallery ; for it was extremely diffi- 
cult to take full shorthand notes of his speeches, and the monotony 
of voice and looseness vf style never gave the reporter any of the 
usual indications of the comparative difference in value of different 
parts of the speech. But, as Sir Stafford grew in years and ex- 
perience, he lost his old nervous rapidity, and settled down into 
a calm, steady, almost slow, utterance, which, apart from the 
weakness of voice, should have given the reporters every content. 
As the right hon. gentleman sat upon the front bench, it was 
impossible to judge, by the closest scrutiny, how he was affected 
by the course of the debate, for he sat for the most part motion- 
less, his head bent forward on his breast, the long slender fingers 
of one hand grasping the wrist of the other, his wide coat-cuffs 
almost concealing them. From the way in which he nursed his 
hands and bent his head between his shoulders, he might have 
been suffering from an intensely cold temperature. With eyes 
half shut, or wholly closed, he might have been fast asleep, only 
every now and then, when some point was made, he would raise 
his head, glance brightly through his spectacles, and show that 
nothing had been missed. When he had to speak himself, in 
reply to some formidable opponent, he would arm himself with a 
piece of note paper and a quill pen from the ample store on the 
table before him, and sit with one leg crossed over the other, the 
note paper on his knee, and at intervals he would take the 
briefest of notes in the most minute hand. He was fond of 
taking notes, too, not only for his own use, but for the use 
of others, for he was the most helpful of colleagues, and often a 
scrap of paper with a timely memorandum would be passed to 





| one of his friends. His love of, and painstaking attention to, de- 
; tails, was one of his strong points, and it is said that when Mr. 
t Disraeli, who had no love for details, but was rather impatient of 
e them, was Chancellor of the Exchequer, he was saved from many 
d a slip by his colleague's better equipment in the matter of facts. 
It may startle some to hear it, but it is nevertheless the truth, 


that Sir Stafford Northcote was a better leader of the House of 
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Commons than Mr. Gladstone, or indeed than any leader of 
modern times, save only Lord Palmerston and Mr. Disraeli. Sir 
Stafford had not the advantage which Mr. Gladstone has usually 
possessed, of a tremendous majority behind him capable of 
overbearing all opposition. But Mr. Gladstone ruled the House 
by sheer force of will, and by an intellectual intolerance which 
has often made his lead galling even to the led. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, on the other hand, ruled the House by management, 
and by a skilful appreciation of the force and direction of its many 
varying currents of feeling and gusts of passion. Mr. Gladstone 
has often carried the House with him, but carried it as a con- 
queror, his victim bound hand and foot the while. Sir Stafford 
Northcote, too, has often carried it with him, but he has carried 
it by persuasion, and when, on the rare occasions under his 
leadership, he found the spirit of the House against him, he 
knew how to give way with a grace which Mr. Gladstone could 
never master, Mr. Gladstone has never had a big majority 
without using it up—a fact which, whatever other explanation 
it may be susceptible of, clearly shows some serious deficiencies 
in the qualities of leadership. Sir Stafford Northcote, when he 
resigned office after leading the House of Commons for three 
years, left his party there as strong as he found it. 

So much has been said respecting it elsewhere that it is not 
necessary to insist here on the great amiability, perfect sweetness 
of temper, and entire absence of party rancour which dis- 
tinguished Lord Iddesleigh above all statesmen of our time. 
Indeed, it is somewhat puzzling, in these days of harsh politi- 
cal janglings and bitterness, when spiteful invective and other 
unamiable qualities are, of all the weapons in the politician's 
armoury, made to do such heavy duty, to know how the 
noble earl managed to win so high a place in the history of his 
time. Not his least claim to admiration and respect is the proof 
he has afforded that fine abilities and genuine worth, even when 
seconded by nothing stronger than courteous ways and the pos- 
session of a gentle spirit, can win their way to the front, even in 
times like these. For Sir Stafford Northcote to say an unkind 
word of or to any other member of the House of Commons, even 
under the sharpest provocation—it goes without saying that he 
never had occasion to do so in the calmer atmosphere of the 
House of Lords—was something astounding. When such a thing 
happened men could hardly believe their ears, and those who 
were present at the time will not readily forget the amazement, 
quickly drowned in approving laughter, that: fell upon the House 
of Commons, when Sir Stafford Northcote, on one occasion, alter 
calmly enduring many unmerited taunts from Lord Randolph 
Churchill, actually nerved himself to the point, of describing the 
noble lord, in turf slang, as “a bonnet,” acting in the interests of 
the Liberal party. For some time before he left the House of 
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Commons it was noticed that Sir Stafford’s health was failing. 
His step grew less elastic; his fresh complexion, wonderfully 
preserved until quite late in life, faded; his voice became feebler ; 
and a nervous affection in his right hand increased. When he 
got up to speak, latterly, his painfully trembling hand would be 
slowly lifted to his coat collar, and only when that was firmly 
grasped did the hand cease from shaking. 

His scholarship was wide and varied, and though he never 
paraded it, it was naturally and unpretentiously exhibited when 
the occasion called for it,—as, for instance, in his Rectorial address 
at Edinburgh on the advantages of desultory reading, and in 
his lecture on “Nothing”—subject and treatment both taking 
the public by surprise, and exhibiting qualities which only his 
friends had before known him to possess. It is said that the 
stage narrowly missed obtaining a recruit in him in his early 
life, and when he favoured an audience with a “reading,” as he 
occasionally did down near his western home, his command of 
facial expression, and the dramatic grip he showed, clearly in- 
dicated that the stage was a loser by his change of purpose, 
though no one perhaps will go so far as to say of him what 
the late Mr. Benjamin Webster once said of Dickens to the 
writer of this paper: “He was a born actor, sir, a born actor, 
He ought to have been on the stage. Ah/ He sadly nvissed 
his vocation.” It is in little trifles that native goodness of 
heart is sometimes most powerfully exhibited. Sir Stafford 
Northcote learnt the peculiarities of the Devonshire dialect in 
order that he might talk better with the simple Devonshire 
villagers and that their intercourse might be the more free and 
unrestrained. 

OLIVER A. FERMOR. 
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THE report of the Royal Commission on Trade Depression brings 
out clearly one vital fact, that the bad state of business generally 
is largely due to the circumstance that we have baad: producing 
for years goods far in excess of our means of disposing of them. 
The producer has: been energetic enough ; the distributor has 
failed to keep pace with the times. This was a fact that was 
clear enough to the attentive observer long before the Royal 
Commission assembled ; but, nevertheless, the report has let the 
British merchant very gently down. Every other cause of the 
depression of trade is dilated upon and amplified to the fullest 
extent ; but beyond a mild recommendation that we should 
“display greater activity in the search for new markets,” the 
shortcomings of the British merchant are by no means roughly 
laid bare to the public. Yet one has only to travel, or talk with 
travellers and consuls, to hear some very hard iainos aa of our 
trading countrymen; as hard as any in its time the commercial 
community has levelled at the working man or the incompetent 
clerk. How often we have heard the clerk lectured because he 
does not know German? How often has the working-man been 
abused for going to the public-house after work instead of attend- 
ing technical classes and otherwise improving himself? On the 
other hand, who has dared to tell the mercantile M.P. very 
plainly that a little more study and a little less talk would do 
him good also, and that the depression of trade was and is as 
much due to his wasting his time over politics, coddling himself 
at home, and repelling instruction, as the platitude reasons that 
do duty ad nauseam when the subject crops up on the plat- 
form ? 

For a long time past consular reports and travellers’ books have 
been telling. the public the same universal story of the German 
pushing himself into every branch of business in every part of 
the world, and the British merchant either letting him occupy 
unopposed the new market, or allowing himself to be more or 
less thrust out of it. And not only the German. The French- 
man is abroad hunting up business on the Continent, as well as 
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on the Congo; the Italian sends caravans from the Red Sea to 
the opening markets of inner Africa, and the Russian merchant 
follows closely upon the footsteps of the Cossack. Whole regions 
where the British trader once dominated with an authority 
unquestioned now know him no more ; and even when the march 
of political events causes England to send armies into, strange 
lands, the pioneer of commerce no longer shares the spoils of 
conquest with the soldier. 

There was a time when what the German trader is now every- 
where doing was being done by ourselves. Great trading 
corporations fitted out expeditions and opened up new markets, 
the same as the Germans are doing on the east coast of Africa 
to-day. Wherever the explorer discovered a new highway the 
trader followed, and obstacles a hundred times more difficult than 
the merchant has to face to-day were treated as trifles by 
pioneers of commerce. ‘This energy now seems to have burnt 
itself out. To trace the decadence step by step, and to specify 
the causes, would be to amplify this article intoa volume. My 
object is rather to call attention to the question, as one worthy 
of investigation by those really interested in the maintenance of 
the welfare of the country. The working-man has been lectured 
at long enough; let some one take in hand the merchant, the 
manufacturer, and the various types of men of business, who hold 
in their hands the threads of British commerce. 

Take them generally, and compare them with similar types 
in Germany, and the first thing that will strike any observer 
will be that they are as deficient of trade knowledge as the 
working-man is of technical education. How many of their class, 
who insist so often on the necessity for technical education, 
seriously apply themselves to the acquisition of that knowledge 
which bears the same relation to their own particular pursuit as 
technical training does to the work of the artisan? It is notori- 
ous that not one in a hundred has a decent library in his house, 
and not one in a thousand a decent collection of books bearing 
upon his own particular calling. For instance, no one wanting to 
read up the spice trade would dream of asking a Mincing Lane 
man to allow him to make use of his library, and I question 
whether there are more than two or three spice merchants who 
could give even a list of the books bearing upon their branch of 
business. I have met many petroleum merchants not beyond the 
rule of thumb knowledge, picked up in the office or on the wharf. 
They have been commonly as ignorant as the outside public of 
all that appertains to foreign sources of supply and foreign 
markets. A few years ago the Russian Government published a 
bibliography of petroleum, in which were enumerated several 
thousand books, pamphlets, magazine articles, and patent specifi- 
cations that had been published in Europe and America on the 
subject. I gravely doubt whether a single English petroleum 
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merchant on the Baltic is the possessor of even a dozen of these 
books and pamphlets. 

This would matter less if commercial geographical societies 
abounded, as in Germany, but who cares for those institutions in 
this country ? Two years ago Commander Lovett Cameron made 
an attempt to establish one in London. The press generally 
spoke favourably of the scheme, but the trading classes held 
aloof, and ultimately the idea had to be abandoned. Some will 
perhaps say that the gap is filled by our Chambers of Com- 
merce; but they wil! be persons ignorant of the institutions 
for the diffusion of trade knowledge in Germany, and therefore 
readily content with husks, or their experience of the working of 
Chambers of Commerce will be limited. Thanks more to the 
cleverness and capacity of its secretary, Mr. Kenric Murray, 
rather than to the zeal of its members, the London Chamber of 
Commerce has acquired a reputation for usefulness; but the 
majority of provincial chambers are mere bubbles. In such 
things as a question of tariff the secretary may be able to get 
together a few members, but how hard to persuade them to 
attend a lecture on trade. As for spending money in sending 
out pioneers of commerce, that is totally beyond their notion of 
usefulness, and I do not know one that has got even a decent 
library. I have met mechanics who had a larger and better col- 
lection of books in their home than many a pretentious Chamber 
of Commerce. How often does one read in the papers of a 
merchant or manufacturer lecturing the mechanic for reading 
novels at the free library after a hard day’s work! Surely, Mr. 
Merchant or Manufacturer, reading a novel is better than your 
own practice of reading nothing at all. 

The modern generation of men of business are not to blame 
that they left school, or college, or university, ignorant of geo- 
graphy ; but I cannot excuse them for making no effort to dispel 
their darkness, because the acquisition of knowledge, so far as 
most of them are concerned, is not a difficult undertaking. The 
artisan, just able to read and no more, who applies himself to 
arithmetic, Euclid, and algebra, and the clerk who attempts to 
acquire German or French through the medium of grammar, 
have each of them got plenty of hard, repulsive work in store ; 
but surely no one will pretend that to read handsome, well- 
illustrated books of travel in an easy chair is such a dreadful 
infliction for the merchant. Of course a man of business, 
imitating his German rival, wil! go further than this, but the 
difficulty for the moment is to get the average man of business 
tu go even as far. . 

Coupled with this indifference to enlightenment at home is his 
indolence in regard to the opening up of new markets abroad. 
If English merchants had done their duty when Livingstone, 
Burton, Baker, Cameron, Stanley, and a host of other English 
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travellers had revealed the avenues to commerce in Africa, would 
the German trader have been at the head of enterprise in the 
dark continent to-day? It is true that the German Government, 
scorning the laissez faire doctrines of Manchester and Birming- 
ham, has helped the trader, but it must not be forgotten that the 
trader was on the spot to be helped. How many English traders 
followed the British army into Afghanistan? Since the Cossack 
occupied Merv, the Russian merchants have established a market 
there, and are helping the natives to grow American cotton. 
What efforts have British commerce made at Quetta to supply 
the bazaars of Candahar and Herat? Quite recently we annexed 
Upper Burmah, and with it the Burmese petroleum fields, which 
the Indian Survey Department declares to be sufficiently rich to 
rank as equals of the petroleum regions of America and Baku. 
Yet we hear nothing of the enterprise of British trade in the 
newly-acquired country; and although petroleum is a valuable 
product,—ranking fourth on the list of United States’ products,— 
not a single attempt has been made yet to open up these petro- 
leum fields. Even the famous ruby mines seem to have only 
attracted the attention of a single firm. Is this encouraging for 
English statesmen ? 


But this is not all. The British merchant might be excused on 
the seore of prudence from rushing into new markets, but what 


can be said of his silly readiness to resign old ones to his 
enemies? One often hears Liberal and Radical men of business 
saying: “Let Russia have Constantinople ; why shouldn’t she 
have an outlet to the Mediterranean?” Putting aside all political 
and strategical considerations, surely the Englishman interested 
in trade should be the last to recommend and advocate the 
annexation to Russia of a market crammed with English goods. 
Yet the average trading English is quite ignorant of the fact that 
seventy-five per cent. of the shipping that passes through the 
Bosphorus to the Black Sea is British? We need not commit 
ourselves to fight for Constantinople, but short of that, surely the 
mere instinet of the shopkeeper should impel us to use every 
diplomatic effort to keep Constantinople out of the Russian tariff 
as long as we can. 

_It is the same in regard to the Persian Gulf. How often have 
Birmingham and Manchester insulted with the epithet of “jingo” 
and so forth those who during the last ten years have urged that 
Russia should be hindered as much as possible from forcing 
her way through Persia and Afghanistan to that highway of 
commerce? “ Russia needs outlets to the sea—let her have it.” 
How frequently have I heard this remark fall from the lips of some 
commercial bat? That we have trade in the Gulf to the extent 
of a million sterling a year is a circumstance, of course, which 
the average British man of business is bound to be quite unaware 
of, even if he knows where the Persian Gulf is; while thanks to 
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his ignorance of geography he is prevented realising that if Russia 
were to get down to the Gult she would cleave the continents of 
Europe and Asia in halves, and become mistress of every road 
between Europe and the Kast. What a grand trade conquest to 
secure the control of all the commerce passing by land between 
hundreds of millions of people of Europe on the one hand, and 
the hundreds of millions of people of Asia on the other! One 
often hears the working-man abused for listening to attacks on 
capital; but really is the demagogue of the gutter worse than 
the sleek mercantile M.P., who would give up to our rivals 
the markets that have helped to create that capital? There are 
traitors in broadcloth as well as traitors in fustian. 

In any educated country, where business men looked sharply 
after their affairs, is it conceivable that the commercial com- 
munity would have allowed their Government to muddle, and at 
length destroy, an important market, as the Gladstone Admini- 
stration did in the case of the Soudan? The Nile is a great 
highway of commerce, and Khartoum the stepping-stone to 
the densely-populated districts of Central Africa. We had the 
choice of making or unmaking the country. Had Russia 
or Germany occupied our place, the railway from Suakin to 
Berber would have been laid down at the outset of the war, 
for commercial quite as much as for strategical reasons, and what- 
ever might have happened beyond Khartoum, the highway of 
commerce, as far as that market, would have been kept open for 
trade. Instead of which, a muddle was made of the war, the 
railway was never laid down, and finally the trade route was 
abandoned ; all this without a single protest from British com- 
merce. Then, commerce, having lost a market, sets up a howl 
at the depression of trade, and appoints a Royal Commission to 
circumnavigate the sea of verbosity in search of reasons for that 
phenomenon. It goes without saying that the Commission never 
discovers that trade might have been better had we stuck to 
the Soudan, and opened it up like the Germans are opening up 
Kast Africa. If any coney ef a business man fancies the task 
would have been insuperably difficult, let him read what the 
English merchants of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries were accustomed to do, as a mere matter of course, in 
the way of commercial enterprise. 

It is only the othor day that a meeting of the London 
Chamber of Commerce was convened to hear Colonel Stewart 
read a paper op the vompletion of the Euro-Indian railway 
systems, by the cunsiruction of a line some six hundred miles 
long, as recommended years ago in one of his works. About 
fifty persons were present, of whom forty-nine were buried 
to their eyebrows in obstacles of their own imagination. As 
I gazed upon the incredulous assembly, which seemed to think 
that the day of judgment would come to pass sooner than 
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my prediction, that in a few short years people would 
be going regularly by rail from Charing Cross to Caleutta by 
this route, [ could not help asking ‘myself whether these 
members of the London Chamber of Commerce were really 
the descendants of the London merchants who essayed time 
after time to establish commerce with India by the very same 
route, in face of obstacles compared with which those of to-day 
are the puerilities of mannikins. To open up the new markets 
of India the merchants of Queen Elizabeth's reign were willing to 
sail to the unsurveyed White Sea, carrying their goods across the 
whole of barbarous Russia, braving bad roads and pirates on the 
Volga, and, having reached the shores of the savage Caspian, to 
traverse nearly three thousand miles of Persian, Afghan, and 
Indian territory, peopled by warring races and marauding tribes, 
before reaching the English settlements at Caleutta. These were 
obstacles with a veng ance, but our forefathers made light of 
them; and if they failed to get to India by that route after all 
they established a ve ry so lid and substantial trade with Russia 
itself, which endured until recent times. To their descendants of 


the London Chamber of Commerce, the five hundred and sixty 
miles of easy road between the European railway system and the 
Indian was a barrier so appalling that the meeting thought that 


the opening up of the trade route had better be left to other 
hands. In other words, they were quite content that the 
Russians should forestal this country in securing the local trade 
of Afghanistan, and excluding us from the control of this section 
the future highway. What is the good of Afghanistan ? 
What was the good of Bokhata? True, when the Russians 
annexed Bokhara they thenceforth excluded British trade to the 
value of £758,000 a year; but how far did British commerce 
concern itself about this? Did any British merchant spend 
sixpence to stop the annexation? The market was lost to us, 
as we Shall probably in due course lose Persia and Afghanistan 
unless our business men wake up and look a little after the 
vanishing trade of the Empire. 
CHARLES MARVIN. 
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A COMEDY OF ERRORS. 


Act I/].—‘* THe Kina’s ARMS” At SALMOFORD AGAIN. 
On the afternoon of the next day, in the one e-room of the 
“ King’s Arms,” Salmoford, sat Mr. Mornington Brown, ac- 


companied by the sheriff's officers, whom he ad persuaded, by 
means of a couple of sovereigns apiece, to delay their departure 
for London until he could collect his senses, and hit upon some 
plan of release fromr durance vile. It would be difficult to say 
whether rage or despair predominated in the mind of the 
unhappy Mornington. Here was he, a respectable Indian Civil 
servant, denied by his relatives, robbed of his clothes, and 
arrested for a debt about which he was altogether ignorant. 
Then there was Matilda La Ruche, the woman whom he had 
jilted,—yes, certainly he had jilted her after an engagement of 
at least six months duration,—how and why had she come upon 
the seene? What crime had he ever committed that such an 
avalanche of retribution should have descended on his head ? 
His blood boiled when he thought of the impudent jackanapes 
who had taken his place,—if he, Mornington, were only a little 
bigger and stronger what a thrashing he w ould give that rascal ; 
if his education with regard to the use of the rapier and the 
pistol had not been neglected he would call him out and kill the 
scoundrel. But as it was, there was the stern reality of his being 
in custody, confirmed by the sight of two hulking ruffians 
drinking hot brandy-and-water at his expense. And he could 
see by the way Peter or Paul grinned when they brought more 
refreshment that they were perfectly aware of the state of 
affairs. It was horrible, degrading, the acme of desolation. If 
he could pay four hundred and nineteen pounds fourteen shillings 
and eightpence farthing he would be free! He had over two 
thousand pounds, hard- earned savings, in the Oriental bank, but 
his spirit revolted against obtaining his freedom by a transaction 
so totally opposed to the first principles of justice and morality. 
Besides, his cheque-book was in his carpet bag. Possibly that 
miscreant would add forgery to his other misdemeanours. Such 
a villain would stick at nothing. These dark reflections were 
interrupted by the entrance of Peter with an orange-coloured 
envelope in his hand. 
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« \ message,” said Peter, “for J. M. Brown.” 
Mornington noticed that he neither said “Sir” nor “ Mr.,” but 
he felt too crushed to resent the slight. He opened the message 


and read :— 
“J. M. Brown, 
“ King’s Arms Hotel, 
** SALMOFORD. 
“Governor done handsome—Benjamins squared—sharks recalled—-come up to- 
night—dine Romanos—paint town red. 





“* JOE.” 


Mornington clasped his trembling hands to his aching brow. 
Who was the Governor? The Governor of the prison perhaps. 
What had he “ done handsome”? Who was this Joe who kept 
sending telegraphie shibboleth about Benjamins and sharks ? 
Who and what was Romano? Why should he dine with 
Romano? Was this mysterious Romano going to paint the town 
red? Why red? Or was it Joe or——. His brain whirled, and 
he groaned heavily. 

The sheriff’s officers looked up from their potations. 

“It’s my belief that cove’s goin’ orf his bloomin’ ’ead,” said 
one. 

“Ah! they does it sometimes. It’s grief, Sam, that’s wot it 
is; grief ’cos they've runned into debt and ruined their families.” 

“Very likely,” said the first speaker. “Anyways, we must be 
thinkin’ of going back. Look ’ere, sir,’ he said, addressing 
Mornington, “a bargain’s a bargain. Accordin’ to agreement 
signed, sealed, and delivered, we agreed to stop ‘ere till the 340 
train, also accordin’ to my silver repeater, warranted and jewelled 
in eight ’oles as per advertisement, it’s now 2°39, so you knows 
‘ow long you’ve got afore we takes the train, or you ‘ands over 
the rhino.” After which oration he relapsed into more brandy 

“A lady wishes to see Mr. Brown alone,” said Peter, who 
appeared at this juncture. 

“A lady and alone. It’s impossible, I’m afraid,” murmured 
Mr. Brown feebly. 

“Quite himpossible,” began the senior sheriff's officer, when the 
lady—none other than Mrs. La Ruche herself—sailed into the 
apartment, 

“Nothing’s impossible,” she cried imperiously. “I said I 
wished to see this gentleman alone, and I will see him alone.” 

“ Wery sorry, maam, said the orator, “ but we can’t leave the 
gent who ‘as been intrusted into our custody by order of ‘Er 
Most Gracious Majesty Wictoria by the grace of God 

“Stuff and nonsense!” cried Mrs. La Ruche still more 
imperiously, as she pulled out a well-filled purse. “J give you 
my word he sha’n’t run away. There’s a sovereign apiece for 
you to wait outside the door.” 

The bailiffs glanced at one another hesitatingly. Mrs. La 
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Ruche clenched the matter by thrusting the money into their 
hands, and majestically pointing to the threshold, where Peter 
and Paul were listening with open mouths. 

“Give these men as much as —_ ean drink,” = said to 
the waiters. ‘“ Don’t be afraid of his getting out of he window. 
If he does anything of the sort I shall catch him i the coat 
collar and cry for help.” This to the bailiffs. 

It was conclusive. The men of the law shuffled off 
the widow with her victim. 

“Well, Mr. Brown, this is a pretty state of things, I must say, 
she began fiercely, as she took her seat in front of him. ‘“W hat 
have you to say for yourself ?” 

“ Nothing except that I am very miserable,” said Mr. Morning- 
ton Brown meekly. 

“And so you deserve to be, John Mornington ; so you deserve 
to be. But for your own deceitful nature you and | would 
now be united in the bonds of holy matrimony. 


, leaving 


Mr. Brown groaned. Mrs. La Ruche went on: “But for your 
cowardly desertion of a poor helple ss widow you would now be 
enjoying a handsome income, instead of being disgracefully 


arrested for a few paltry hundreds.” 

“ It’s a cursed mistake,” cried Mornington w ith sudden energy 
“1 don’t owe any body a shilling ‘ it’s the other fellow.’ 

“ What other fellow ?” she asked e agerly. 

“That thief, who has stolen my name, my bag, and my 
reputation ; that brazen-faced creature, who, dressed in my own 
clothes, had me turned out of my cousin Horace Patton’s house.” 

“ And so you hate this man, do you?” she asked. 

“Hate him!” hissed Mornington, ' ‘I only wish I were strong 
enough to kick him.” 

“But youre not,” she said somewhat contemptuously, “but 
you're not. Take my advice, and don’t attempt it. He'd kill 
you. However, youd like your revenge, wouldn’t you, Morn- 
ington ?” 

“Of course I should, Matilda, but how is it to be done; how is 
it to be done? My revenge? Id do anything for my revenge.’ 

“Well,” she said, “ you shall have it.” 

“Glorious woman——” he began. 

“Stop!” she put in; “on one condition.” 

“And that is?” he asked falteringly. 

. Mornington, | she murmured tenderly, “let bygones be 
bygones ; let us be as we were in the dear old days at Simla. 

Mr. Mornington Brown saw he had no time for reflection. He 
crossed the Rubicon like a man: he recollected Simla. 

“ Matilda,” he said, “ be my wife ?” 

“ Mornington,” she replied, ‘I have always loved you. 

Her head fell forward on to his waistcoat. He kissed her as 
tenderly as he could. He felt he must do his best. It was only 
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a few short hours before that she had sunk upon Mr. Montague 
Brown’s manly bosom with precisely the same affectionate 
declaration on her lips, but then woman is woman, and widows 
are most certainly widows. 

“ And now, dearest,” she said, “ let us go upstairs to my sitting- 
room, and drink one little glass of champagne to our future 
happiness.” | 

Mr. Mornington Brown hated champagne ; it always gave him 
heartburn, but he hated his “double” more. 

“Yes, darling,” he replied, “with pleasure; but how about 
those ruffians and my revenge ?”’ 

“ Our revenge,” she said, smiling sweetly. “Leave everything 
to me.” 

“La Ruche did,” he began; but seeing his meaning might be 
misconstrued he “dried up” abruptly. 

“He did,” put in the widow, still more sweetly, “or you and I 
would not be going to make a match of it.” 

Then she tucked him like a parcel under her beautiful broad 
arm, and carried him from the coffee-room an engaged man. So 
marriages are made in Heaven. 

Scarcely had the door closed upon the happy couple when Mr. 
Montague Brown entered from the hall.. He looked scarcely 
more happy than his namesake, and tugged viciously at his 
moustache, as he leant upon the mantleshelf. 

“The whole thing serves me jolly well right,” he soliloquised. 
“If I hadn’t been fool enough to let that confounded old woman 
run after me in town, there wouldn’t have been that row with 

Polly at the Hall, and if that brute of a cousin hadn’t turned up 
| shouldn’t have been loaded up to the muzzle with more lies 
than will makea hit. However I'll leave it all in Polly’s hands, 
and if there is a way out of it she’s the girl to pull me through. 
Dear little soul! What a trump she was when she stumped 
vother Brown out with his own papers last night. What Joe 
says is perfectly true—‘ If a girl sticks by you, then you stick by 
her” But unfortunately these sort of sticks don’t keep the 
household fire alight. It’s deuced hard lines. There’s my 
governor worth thousands without ever another chick or child to 
my knowledge, grudging me a few hundreds to pay off that 
ever-to-be-cursed Benjamins. My fault again. If I’d only gone 
tick with a respectable Christian shoemaker instead of taking on 
a slimy Hebrew with no soul above the uppers of his boots I 
shouldn’t be hiding behind the haystack. But then Benjamins’ 
boots are mostly paper, and your respectable Christian’s are 
always cash. That’s the difference. Polly ought to be here by 
this time, but as the song has it :— 
“¢ First in Eden, says tradition, 
Man came early, woman late ; 


Nowadays the same condition, 
Where there’s woman man must wait.’” 
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He hummed the rhymes to a music-hall air, and was so pleased 
with his minstrelsy that he did not perceive that Miss Sterling 
had approached him unawares, and was sarcastically beating 
time to his singing with her sunshade. 

“T had no idea,” she remarked, “that you had such a pe rfectly 
trained voice. I am sure Gilbert and Sullivan would be only too 
glad to give you a ‘ Grossmith’ part in their new opera 

He turned to her with a deprecatory gesture. 

“ Don’t be down on me,” he said. 

“Why should I be down on'such a beautiful singing bird?” she 
asked mockingly. 

There was a pause; their eyes met, and both burst out 
laughing. 

“But “really, ”” said Miss Sterling, “this is no laughing matter.” 


“Well,” asked Jack, “what's to be done? I place myself 
unreservedly in your hands.” 

ad That’s very kin d of you, ’ she replied demurely. 7 You've 
fallen through the ice, and I’m to be allowe d to play the part of 


the Roy: al Humane Society and fish you out. 

“You've fished me out already. You did that last night when 
you crushed all the life out of that poor fellow with the weight 
of his own evidence. By Jove, what an ass he looked! I really 
felt so sorry for him, that if your uncle hadn’t been in such a 
towering passion | should have confessed every thing.” 

«That's what I think you had better do now .” she said 
decidedly. “ Uncle Horace will be in here presently, and you can 
tell him how you took his cousin’s place, how you made a fool of 
him, and how——” 

“ Stop, stop in mercy’s sake!” cried Jack, “ the prospect is too 
horrible. Don’t you see that if I make a clean breast of my guilt 
I shall te here he hesitated. 

“Go on, go on,” she said, “ you mean to incriminate me.” 

“ T swear I don't. I, and I only, was to blame What I was 
going to say, was that my confession will raise such a barrier 
between our families that, that ’ here he hesitated again. 

“Why don’t you speak out?” she asked. “I’m not Uncle 
Horace; I sha’n’t be angry with you. Remember, I was your 
partner in all this.” 

“That's where it is,” he said, taking her hand. “Don’t you 
know? You must know that I want you to be my partner in 
everything ; that I love you dearly, Polly, that you are dearer to 
me than ry 

“ Are you making this declaration because you are aware that 
a wife can’t give evidence against her husband ?”’ she interposed, 
but she did not withdraw her hand. 

“T see what it is,’ he exclaimed bitterly ; “ you think, because 
I have been wild and foolish, because I am h: an by credi tors, 
and altogether in a bad way, that I am no fit husband for you. 
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“T never said so,” she replied simply. “In so far as your being 
wild and reckless is concerned, I’m afraid I never had much of a 
liking for curates and good young men, and with respect to your 
being in debt that is the reason why I am here. You don't 
know, perhaps, that I’m an heiress in a small way. My great- 
aunt Penelope left me about eighteen thousand pounds, which is 
mine to do absolutely what I like with, and I want to know if 
any or all of my money is of any use to you, because, because 
—_—.,” here she faltered in turn. 

In a second she was clasped in Mr. John Montague Brown’s 
arms. 

“My darling, my darling,” cried the enthusiastic young man, 
as he covered Miss Sterlino’s face with kisses. 

“Don’t, don’t,” she murmured, struggling feebly, very feebly, 
to free herself. ‘This isn’t a fair answer to a business proposal.” 

“No,” he said, “but it’s the right sort of answer to another 
sort of proposal. As to your money, my dearest of sweethearts, 
I wouldn’t touch a penny of it. Id rather sweep a crossing.” 

“Well, for my part,’ she replied, “1 don’t mean to marry a 
crossing-sweeper. And now, Jack,—I suppose I may call you 
Jack ?” she added, releasing herself from his embrace,—“ you really | 
must let me help you. I haven’t got more than a few pounds in z 
my purse, but I have got this.” And she flourished a very com- t 
fortable-looking cheque-book in his face. “I can draw up to over — 
three thousand at sight at Child’s, and if more is needed I can . 
sell out stock. How much do you want ?” 

“Not a farthing, my darling, not a farthing.” 

“IT suppose that dowdy old woman hasn’t lent you any ?” she 
asked suspiciously. “1 mean the lady who called you her 
‘affianced husband.’ ” 

“Of course not. Now look here, Polly, it is best you should 
know once and for all what my relations with Mrs. La Ruche 
have been. It seems that I bear the same name asa man to 
whom she was engaged shortly after her husband, old La Ruche, 
the indigo planter, had departed to a newer and a bluer world. 
The fiancé ran away from her.” 

“He showed his sense,’ remarked Miss Sterling severely. 
“But never mind him, let me hear about yourself.” 

“Well,” continued Jack, “when she came to London my 
father introduced me to her. She gave very good dinners— 
curries, Bombay ducks, and that sort of thing. I paid her some 
attention to please the old boy. She took my politenesses in 
the wrong sort of way, and—and then, hang it all! I couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and did what the other man had done— 
bolted. That’s all.” 

“And quite enough too,” said Polly. “Mr. John Montague 
Brown, you’re a sad reprobate, I’m afraid, and—good Heavens !” 
she added, looking out of the window, “here’s Uncle Horace 
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coming into the hotel. Lreally must go and find Bell at the 
dressmaker’s. Jack,” she said, as she made for the door, “pledge 
me your word you'll tell my uncle everything.” 

“T will,” he answered. “It isn’t the first time I’ve pledged a 
good deal in connection with my uncle.” 

As the squire entered Miss Sterling vanished. Mr. Patton 
was evidently in the best of humours. 

“Ah! Jack, my boy,” he cried, rubbing his hands, “I’ve 
been seeing little Snivel, the Clerk to the Magistrates, and he tells 
me there can be no doubt whatever but that our friend, the 
Impostor, is lable for a very pretty punishment. It all depends 
upon the leniency of the prosecutor what the amount shall be. 
Of course you will prosecute ? ” 

“No, I shall not,” said Mr. Montague Brown firmly. “I 
certainly shall not.” 

“You won't prosecute ?” exclaimed the squire. “My dear 
Jack, your forbearance is positively absurd. Here you have an 
impudent scoundrel going about the country in your name, 
trying to force himself upon your relations in your name, and 
generally making himself a nuisance and a disgrace to your 
family in your name, and yet you calmly and deliberately 
announce your intention of allowing him to go scot-free. Con- 
sider, my dear fellow, what he would have done had you behaved as 
he has. Why, from the short, but unpleasant, interview I had 
with the rascal I am sure he would in your case press for the 
utmost rigour of the law.” 

“Do you really think so?” faltered Jack. 

“Of course I think so; indeed, I am sure of it,” retorted the 
squire warmly. ‘And even if you are so mistaken as to forgive 
his imposition, I shall, on my own account, most certainly proceed 
against him for trespass. You don’t suppose, do you, that I can 
afford to be the laughing stock of the whole county? The 
Pattons have some sort of position to keep up, and I should 
certainly have thought that their cousins, the Browns, had an 
equal regard for their social reputation. Come, Jack, your 
absence in India, your youth, and your natural kindness make 
you forget what is due to your family. You will join with me 
in denouncing this criminal to justice ?” 

“T really cannot, I really cannot,” said Jack doggedly. 

“In the name of all that’s reasonable why ?” thundered the 
squire. 
“ Because I confess I have a great deal of sympathy for him, 

began Jack. 

“Sympathy for him!” echoed Mr. Patton. “Sympathy for 
him! It is getting beyond a joke when you, my own flesh and 
blood” (Jack winced), “declare that you sympathise with 4 
rascal compared with whom every impostor, from Perkin 
Warbeck down to Arthur Orton, was but a fool. Sympathy 
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indeed! It’s absurd. Now look here, Jack Brown, when I 
asked you to be my guest at Patton, 1 had an object over and 
above welcoming a relative on his return to his native country— 
| had, indeed. You've seen my niece Polly Sterling? What's 
your opinion of her ?” 

“JT think she’s the best, the prettiest, and the dearest girl in 
the world, and I should think myself the happiest of men were 
she to become my wife,” cried Jack honestly and fervently. 

“Whew !”’ whistled the squire, “ that’s not so bad, after but a 
few hours’ acquaintance. However, I suppose you Anglo-Indians 
make love at high pressure. But let me tell you once and for all 
that if you thwart me in my prosecution of the impostor, I shall 
thwart you in the prosecution of your addresses, I don’t say I 
can stop you, but I give you fair warning I shall do my best to 
thwart you.” 

“T should be very sorry to incur your displeasure,” said Jack, 
“because I like you.” 

“And I like you,” returned the squire frankly. “ And that’s 

‘thy I wish to see you and Polly married. If you'd taken a fancy 
to my own Bell I'd not have said ‘ No,’ because, from what I’ve 
seen of you, I believe that you're a frank, manly, young fellow, 
honest, incapable of alie, and no more like that contemptible cur 
than a foxhound is like a tinker’s terrier. Give me your hand, 
and say it’s a bargain.” 

“Wait a minute,” said Jack. “Supposing I were not your 
cousin; would you be conte nt to receive me as your nephew ?” 

“ Confound it, man, what's the use of asking impossible con- 
undrums? You might just as well ask me if I would let the 
impostor marry Bell, or Polly.” 

“But supposing I were the Impostor,—what then ?” (Here the 
door softly opened, and Mr. Mornington Brown appeared without 
being perceived. ) 

« Supposing you were the Impostor!” repeated the squire, 
“supposing you were the impostor. Gad’s life! Am I talking to 
my cousin Jack Brown, or am I not 2?’ 

“ No,” said Mr. Montag ue Brown, “I am sorry to say you are 
not. Iam Jack Brown, but I’m not your cousin, and——- ” 

Here Mr. Mornington Brown stepped forward, followed by 
Mrs, La Ruche. 

“ He is the Impostor,” cried Mornington triumphantly, “and I 
am not, Cousin Horace Patton.” 

To describe the Squire’s face would be impossible. Every sort 
ot feeling seemed to be struggling for the mastery. For a few 
moments he was absolutely tongue-tied. At last he muttered 
hoarsely, 

“Is this true?” 

“I am sorry to say it is,” said poor John Montague Brown. 

“If you will allow me to explain * 
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“Curse your explanations,” cried Mr. Patton fiercely. 

Mr. Mornington Brown advance: 1 with a suave smile 

“T forgive you, my dear cousin,” he ae. 

The squire turned on him still more fiercely, “Curse your 
forgiveness! If you’re my cousin, | disown you.” 

Mr. Mornington Brown ‘slunk away behind the ample form of 
Mrs. La Ruche. 

“ Bell! Polly !” roared the squire, “ where are you ?” 

The young women entered the room. 

“There,” exclaimed Mr. Patton, pointing to Mr. John Montague 
Brown, “is another impostor. I am sorry for it, but there can be 
no doubt about it, he is another impostor.” He laid a stress on 

“ another,’ and clared at the hapless Mornington. 

sa Don’t be hard on him,” said Miss Sterling, crossing to where 
her lover was gazing shamefacedly on the « carpet. “Tf he has 
been guilty of "deceit, so have I. Uncle Horace, allow me to 
present to you my future husband, Mr. John Montague 
Brown.” 

Jack pressed her hand with grateful fervour. As to Mr. 
Patton, he looked stupefied; he was apparently staggered by 
this fresh blow, and uttered never a word. Not so Mrs, La 
Ruche, who advanced full of envy, hatred, and malice. ‘ Don’t be 
so fast,” she said bitterly. “ There are two gentlemen outside, who 
wish for a few minutes’ conversation with | your future husband.” 
Flinging open the door she cried grandiloquently, “ Officers, do 
your duty!” 

The myrmidons of the law entered, accompanied by an 
Eastern-looking little gentleman carrying a black bag. 

“ Officers, do your duty !” again cried Mrs. La Ruche. “ There 
ig your prisoner, John Montague Brown.” 

“Are you Mither John Montague Brown, thir?” asked the 
Eastern-looking gentleman. 

“JT am,” replied the young man sadly. He felt his hour had 
come. 

“Vell, thir,” said his interlocutor, grasping Jack’s hand, “1 
eartily congrathulate you. You father’s behaved like a real 
gentleman. Always thaid he would when we put the thcrew 
on. Now you two fellers make yerthelves thcarce,” he added to 
his companions, who, remembering half a bottle of unconsumed 
spirit left in the hall, vanished quicker than imps of darkness in 
a pantomime opening. 

“What!” shrieked Mrs. La Ruche, “is he to be allowed to go 
off free ?” 

“That's about the thize of it,” replied the Eastern-looking 
gentleman, winking at the company generally. 

“Tt’s monstrous!” screamed Mrs. La Ruche, “ monstrous ! 

“Tt’s worse,’ put in Mr. Mornington Brown, emerging from 
behind her skirts. “It’s connivance at compounding a felony. 
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[ call you all to witness that I shall immediately place the matter 
in the hands of my solicitors.” 

“Of our solicitors,” corrected Mrs. La Ruche, overshadowing 
him with her presence. 

“He has opened my letters ’’—continued Mornington. 

“Excuse me, sir,” here put in Peter, “ but I think that telegram 
as I handed to you just now was for t’other gentleman.” 

“Take it,’ cried Mornington, throwing Joe Hobson’s latest 
telegram at his namesake. 

“He has stolen my carpet bag,’—went on Mornington. 
“We found this ’ere bag in the room y ou hoeeupied last night,” 
remarked Paul, producing Jack Montague’s Gladstone. 

“Take it,” yelled the incensed Anglo-Indian, hurling it at Jack 
Montague s head. 

“Thank you,” said Jack, catching it, “ you'll find your own in 
the hall. Have you anything more to say?” 

“Yes, I have,” retorted Mornington; “I appeal to my cousin, 
Horace Patton ”— 

The Squire came to himself. With an angry scowl he growled, 
“Your cousin be hanged! I repudiate you once and for all. 
Never dare to speak to me again.” 

“T shake the dust of such a connection from my feet,” squealed 
Mr. Mornington Brown. “ [ scorn and despise the whole dastardly 
conspiracy, and I shall leave for London by the very next train.” 
He moved towards the door. ‘ Not without me,” said Mrs. La 
Ruche, collaring her prey. “Now I’ve got you I mean to keep 
you.” 

So saying she bore him from the room, casting scowls of 
defiance on all. 

“I suppose, sir,” said Jack Montague Brown to Mr. Patton, 
“that you will never speak to me again either? I’m sorry for 
it, but I’ve deserved it.” 

“No, that you haven’t. He shall speak to you, Jack.” And 
Polly Sterling, standing on tiptoe before the Squire, tried to 
bring her face on a level with his. “ Come, dear uncle,” she said, 
smiling, “T know you can’t find it in your heart to be very, very 
angry with my Mr. Brown.” 

The Squire bent forward and kissed her, while his right hand 
simultaneously grasped that of his future nephew. 


HENRY POTTINGER STEPHENS. 
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JOURNALISM IN THE UNITED STATES. 


IT. 
In the article on this subject in the preceding number of Time 
the art of interviewing was somewhat fully gone into, to the 


exclusion of other branches of American journ: ilistic work. Space, 
and perhaps the interest taken in the subject, will not allow of s 
much detail in regard to each of these; the effort will therefore bi 
made briefly to describe in the present paper the character of the 
various grades in their order, from the local reporter to the editor- 
in-chief. 

It has been well said by the proprietor of a very successful 
American newspaper (Mr. J. Davis of the Philadelphia Eve ning 
Call) that the reporter is, “after the capital is subscribed and 
invested, the real foundation of the newspaper.” But then it 
must be remembered that in American journalism every membe! 
of the staff is a reporter, from the editor down. The duties and 
labours of a mere local reporter, however, are as varied and as 
onerous as those of a special correspondent on an English news- 
paper. The faculty of gathering news, and of discriminating 
between what is and what is not new s, is his absolutely necessary 
attribute, and his highest recommendation. He may be assigned, 
by his personal chief (the city editor), upon some special business, 
as, for instance, the gathering of “labour information” or news 
concerning the “shipping interests,” or he may be sent out into 
the highways and byeways of the city to collect items of interest 
of any and every kind. He may be put in command of the 

“police department ” with a small staff under him, or he may be 
retained especially for the purpose of hunting up cases of difficult, 
intricate, or delicate nature, requiring faculties of a highly 
diplomatic character not possessed by other members of the 
reportorial staff, though it is perfectly true that all these 
attributes are expected | in more or less degree from every man 
who aims at making a profession of journalism. The reporter 
must be a man of quick perception, able to relate a circumstance 
and describe an incident clearly and briefly and rapidly. His 
memory must be strong, his imagination vivid, and he can leave 
the rest to his editor. A very little experience and practice, 
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however, will enable him to form a style for himself, and his 
editor will acknowledge his ability by forgetting to use his blue 
pencil (that terror to the tyro reporter) on his copy. 

When a reporter has written an article he hands it to the 
assistant city editor, or “copy-reader.” The duties of this 
individual vary on different papers. But ordinarily his work 
rig where the local or city editor’s leaves off. He arrives at 

the office about two o’clock in the afternoon, and reads all the 
afternoon and evening papers with a view to searching for items, 
events, and incidents not yet covered by his own reportorial staff. 
Thus, for instance, in the last edition of an evening paper a brief 
statement may occur of a murder committed, a fire broken out, a 
bank cashier absconded, a groom eloped with his master’s daughter, 
ete., ete.; this short account would not be in sufficient detail for 
a morning paper, so the assistant city editor cuts it out to be 
given to the first gag reporter of his staff who returns from 
the work to which he has been assigned, to serve as a slight 


direction to him in hunting up full particulars of the case. 
The assistant city editor reads all “local” copy, paragraphs, 
sub-heads, cuts, and headlines it; sends it upstairs to the 
printer, who returns the printed proof of it to the city editor 
to retrim if necessary, or to refer for final acceptance by the 


managing editor. Thus the ~— of the copy-reader in 
regard to “copy ” alone are various. By paragraphing is simply 


meant here the dividing of an article which has been written © 


“solid” (on account of haste probably, or possibly careleness), in 
order to break up the appearance of solidity. By the term sub- 
heads are designated the short descriptive sentences found in 
most American } newspapers at the beginning of every second or 
third paragraph in a long article. These subheads are the work 
of a skilled epitomiser, but they are as water to wine when com- 
pared to the elaborate yrccis of the descriptive lines which head 
an important article. On many newspapers of large size ” 
America it is found to be too great labour for the copy reader, 
addition to his other duties, to produce these title lines, wi a 
man is employed for this purpose alone. This is the case on 
the Cincinnati Enguirev, the headlines in which newspaper are 
arvellous epitomes of the news contained in the articles they refer 
to. The difficulty in the production of an appropriate headline 
does not immediately appear to the uninitiated. It is in this 
way that it arises: each column of a newspaper will hold a 
certain number of letters, in different types, and no more. 
According to the importance and length of an article so is the 
size and character of the “ heading” decided. The most important 
in ordinary journalism is the “ display.” This consists (in the 
Cincinnati Enquirer, New York Sun, Philadelphia Times, and 
most of the best papers in the United States) of, first, a line of 
large capital letters, second, a line of small capitals, and third, 
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three, four, or more rows of smaller type arranged in the form of 
an inverted pyramid. A title, to be firstrate, should convey to 
the casual reader at a mere glance the whole gist of the contents 
of the article it heads. It should read euphoniously and 
rythmically. There should be no incongruous words used. And 
above all it should be appropriate. It would never do to head an 
obituary notice with a humorous reference to the deceased. All 
these matters being considered, the difficulty of complying with 
the rules set down, with a limited number of letters at command. 
will at once appear. The headline writer then is a subordinate 
officer, and part of, the copy-reader, whose final duty is to remain 
at his desk until the paper has gone to press, and he can no 
longer add a line or alter it in any way whatever. 

The head of the local staff of an American newspaper is called 
the city editor. He has jurisdiction (subject, of course, to the 
managing editor's dictum and veto) over all news in and around 
the city in which the newspaper is published. He assigns the 
daily work of his reportorial staff, he pulls the strings, and his 
puppets dance. He is acquainted with every man and woman 
in his diocese who is worth knowing, and many who are not 


worth knowing except for the scraps of information they gladly 
give him for the sake of saying they know the editor of a paper, 
and of calling him by his Christian name. His friends are few, 
his enemies legion. But he prefers to*have enemies, because out 
of fear of the power he wields, they will give him valuable 
information in order to retain his friendship. If he is suited to 
his berth his staff of reporters would one and all swear black was 
white in his service, or die, if necessary, to save his reputation. 
In business hours he is a strict disciplinarian, out of business the 
kindest, most genial, and most generous of friends. That is how 
he makes his staff adore him, and how he binds them to him 
with bonds far more durable than wrought iron. To obtain from 
his city editor a character for reliability and trustworthiness is 
one of the highest aims of the local reporter. 

A very important member of the staff of a newspaper in 
the United States is the exchange editor. This gentleman has 
nothing to do with stocks; the exchanges with which he works 
are the newspapers published in his own and in every other city 
in the country and world, whose proprietors choose to avail them- 
selves of an interchange of property. ‘Aut Scissors aut Nullus” 
is the appropriate headline to the exchanges column of one ol 
the brightest humorous papers in America, Life, of New York. 
But no newspaper will publish work clipped from another journal 
without acknowledging the source. Consequently there is great 
reciprocity of feeling engendered among newspapers and news- 
paper-men all over the United States. Judicious employment of 
the scissors and the paste-pot only comes with practice, and it 1s 
not every man who achieves perfection in the art. Seated at his 
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desk, the exchange editor presents a spectacle most remarkable. 
Surrounded by newspapers from all parts of the country and 
world, a blue pencil in his mouth, a pair of scissors in his hand, 
a paste-pot within reach, he is one of the most useful men on the 
staff. An experienced man will mark almost at a glance any- 
thing which is likely to interest the readers of his paper. When 
he has selected from the huge pile of newspapers around him 
those from which he intends to clip, and has made his clippings, 
his work is not ended. He must now prepare them for republi- 


cation. He may have to condense, to give in full, or in part ° 


only, or even to rewrite, and then he bas appropriate headlines 
to compose and affix to each cutting. Sometimes he finds a 
subject worthy of editorial comment; he must prepare a note 
concerning it, or a mere item of information may suggest a com- 
plete article. The varied character of the work that falls to the 
lot of the exchange editor can only be appreciated by taking up 
any daily paper and making a note of the different kinds of 
information it contains, and of the equally diverse manner in 
which each kind may be utilised. Of course on a large paper 
with which a great number of others exchange, it would be 
impossible for one man to do the whole work of this department. 
It is usual, therefore, to assign the work to three persons, one of 
whom takes the periodicals published within the home State, 
another all published in the United States outside the home 
State, and a third all those published in countries outside the 
United States. 

Before leaving the exchange editor, it will be as well to refer 
to a form of article common to American journalism, which 
frequently emanates from his office. The “snake story” is 
now a term signifying, in journalistic language, an article which 
will not bear strict investigation. It has been well said of the 
creat showman, P. T. Barnum, that his success has been due to 
the fact that “the Yankees don’t mind being humbugged, if it 
is well done, and Barnum grasped that fact and worked on that 
principle.” Now the very same may be said of newspapers. 
The American likes a good story well told. He does not stop to 
inquire into its truth. If it contains a slight reference to any 
celebrity so much the better. Every man on the staff of an 
American newspaper is expected to have enough imagination to 
be able to compose a “snake story ” at very short notice, but the 
majority of these “fictional facts” are founded upon some item 
of news or other matter clipped by the all-devouring scissors of 
the exchange editor. Whether the practice of this peculiarly 
American branch of journalism be reprehensible or not is a 
question which admits of no discussion. The character of the 
public for whom “snake stories” are produced demands that 
kind of literature, and consequently a newspaper proprietor in 
publishing such is only giving to his customers the special form 
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of pabulum they ask for. He would be highly reprehensible 
were he to do otherwise. 

There is one more member of the staff deserving of mention 
before going to the telegraphic news and editorial departments, 
namely, the paragraphist. Of course every reporter is supposed 
to be an able paragraphist, but there is usually one man 
(occasionally more) whose duty consists in converting every 
item of information he can get hold of into a paragraph. He is 
the link between the reportorial and the editorial departments. 
He spares no body and no thing. His pen is a fine one at times 
and at others it is a stump. He is all things by turns and 
nothing long. He is equally at home condensing the story of a 
murder into six lines, as he is in laughing at his favourite local 
politician. There are e neither bounds nor limits to his sphere of 
action ; he touches upon a subject in his own city in one line, and 
steps across the Atlantic in the next; if he writes about the 
moon in one paragraph, he may talk of the interior of the earth 
in the one following. He is usually the humourist of the staff, 
and no subject comes amiss to him whereon to practise his wit. 
Every phase in life, every trade, every profession, all races of 
mankind, science, art, nature—these are his stock-in-trade, his 
tools a pencil and paper, an unscrupulous wit, and a total absence 
of conscientious hesitation. He stings and soothes in one breath, 
he kills and resuscitates by the same’ stroke of his all- powerful 
pen. He is a nondescript personality, a paradox, a being caring 
for nobody and cared for by nobody. 

In last month's number it was stated that one of the prime objects 
in the journalism of the United States is the promulgation of 
exclusive news. Thisis, of course, the reason why each newspape! 
supports a special staff of its own. Not alone does this aim apply 
to local information, but also to that which arrives at the office 
over the telegraphic wires of the different associations which 
ee foreign intelligence.. A special staff of men is employed 

>“ handle” the telegrams, and their work is no sinecure. When 
once a telegram is handed in at the office of a newspaper, it becomes 
the private property of this staff, to be utilised as may be judged 
advisable by the editor or chief thereof. He does not hesitate to 
convert a short note into a long story, or vice versd. He will 
entirely rewrite or will make the briefest extr acts, just as to him 
appears wise, and always witha view to pleasing his readers. He is 
a man of varied accomplishments, as is each member of his staff; he 
knows something ofeverything, and he never misses an oppor tunity 
of i impr oving, elaborating, or condensing a piece of news. And the 
occasion arises with nearly every sheet of “ flimsy ” which the 
telegraph boy brings to him. In England this kind of work 
would be considered little short of heresy, and a paper, found to 
have tampered (as it would be stigmatised) with a telegram, 
would be almost certain to forfeit the advantages of the co- 
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operation of such associations as Reuter’s and the Central News 
agencies. In the United States it is different. Every paper 
desires to give its readers news in a fashion characteristic of 
itself, and will be bound by no more arbitrary rules than are 
compatible with giving satisfaction to its subscribers and readers. 

The managing editor, his staff of editorial writers, and his 
highness the ‘editor-in-chief, hold much the same positions and 
fulfil much the same duties as the same officers do on an English 
newspaper. They comment on the news of the day, endeavouring 
to express the opinions of the public, for whom they write in a 
more clear and concise form than unpractised thinkers are capable 
of doing. The managing editor exercises a strict and impartial 
surveillance over all matter which goes into the columns of his 
paper, and rigidly excludes all that he considers likely to be 
offensive to its readers, He superintends the make-up, and has 
the final ruling as to the eo or exclusion of every article. 
The editor-in-chief takes all responsibility upon his shoulders, 
trusting implicitly to the sedi ied discrimination of the managing 
editor. He defines and orders the general bent of the newspaper, 
editorially or otherwise, he is the principal political writer as a 
rule, and every word of his constitutes a law by which the entire 
staff must abide. 

In the Westminster Review, 1830, will be found the following: 
“America, whose population is 23,500,000, supports 800 news- 
papers (50 of these publis! ing daily) ), and their annual circulation 
is stated at 64,000,000.” Some idea of the immense increase may 
be arrived at when it is stated that, to-day, in this year of Grace 
887, there are something over 13,000 newspapers and periodicals 
published in the United States, of which, in New York State alone, 
some 500 are published daily! The population now is something 
less than 60,000,000. In Great Britain the number of periodicals 
of all sorts is about 4,000, with a population of over 30,000,000. 

The natural question is, “ How do so many newspapers in the 
United States manage to live?” The answer is in the fact that 
a circulation of 26,000 for a daily paper is considered large, and 
pays a good profit. The people of America fully appreciate the 
advantages of advertising ; they know that every copy of a news- 
paper sold is read by at least three people, and they comprehend 
the advantage of employing that medium of telling the public what 
they have to sell. America is, above all things, a commercial 
nation; everybody has something to dispose of. Sothe advertise- 
ment columns of the newspapers are the means everybody takes 
toannounce his waresin. A periodical whose literary contents are 
worthy of perusal is certain of the support of the advertisers, 
and consequently a comparatively small circulation is sufficient 
to make it a very valuable property. 

Such, then, are some of the principal methods employed in the 
journalism of the United States. It has been customary for some 
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English writers and speakers to decry and de preciate the style, 
and no less a personage than Mr. Matthew Arnold is reported to 
have declared it trivial. The character of the public, howev er, 
must be taken into consideration. “ What is food to one is poison 
to another.” It is open to question whether the American system 
would succeed in London; probal ly it would not, if meri i in 
all its details, at “one fell swoop. Still, more than one of the 
best London papers are to-day iployine some essentially American 
methods, and the enormous success of one completely American 
paper in this country goes far to argue that the English public 
like the style. Here _ however, it is not intended to enter into the 
discussion, and, having briefly described the journalism of the 
United States, our task is completed. 
AN AMERICAN JOURNALIST, 




































IN CUPID’S LANE. 
RONDEAU. 


In Cupid’s lane sweet violets grow 
And hyacinths; thither I go 

To meet my love ; and in her eyes 
Those violets seek, the which I p1 
More than all flowers that do blow. 





Hid in their soft blue depths there lies,— 
Read and re-read ’neath star-lit skies, — 
A secret learned long time ago 

In Cupid's lane ! 


Ah, sweet my lady ! who denies 
All knowledge of the ari that plies 
The charm of weaving hands, and flow 
Of mystic words ; enough to know, 
Thou dost more subtle spell devise 

In Cupid's lane ! 


ARTHUR G. WRIGHT. 

































ROUSSEAU. 


“HOVERING in the distance, with woestruck, minatory air, stern- 
beckoning, comes Rousseau. Poor Jean Jacques! Alternately 
deified end cast to the dogs; a deep-minded, high-minded, even 
noble, yet wofully misarranged mortal, with all misformations of 
Nature intensated to the verge of madness by unfavourable 
Fortune. A lonely man, his life a long soliloquy. The wander- 
ing Tiresias of the time, in whom, however, did he prophetic 
meaning, such as none of the others offer. Whereby, indeed, it 
might partly be that the world went to such extremes about him ; 
that, long after his departure, we have seen one whole nation 
worship him, and a Burke, in the name of another, class him with 
the off-scourings of the earth. His true character, with its lofty 
aspirings and poor performings ; and how the spirit of the man 
worked so wildly, like celestial fire in a thick, dark element of 
chaos, and shot forth ethereal radiance, all-piercing lightning, yet 
could not illuminate, was quenched, and did not conquer: this, 
with what lies in it, may now be pretty accurately appreciated. 
Let his history teach all whom it concerns ‘ to harden themselves 
against the ills which Mother Nature will try them with ;’ 
seek within their own soul what the world must for ever deny 
them; and say composedly to the Prince of the Power of this 
lower Earth and Air: Go thou thy way; I go mine.” 
If a great man can only be judged by his peers, Carlyle was in 
a position to judge Rousseau. In the whole range of Carlyle’s 
great works, great and stimulating in the highest degree in spite 
of their superficial faults, there is nothing stronger and subtler 
than the characteristic passage just « juoted. Carlyle, although in. 
Ihany respects so opposite to Rousseau, had many points of genius 
In common with him. Both were idealists in the fullest sense 
of that term; both were animated by a burning love for, and 
sympathy with, humanity: the apparent bitterness of both 
originated in their disappointment with the conerete man com- 
pared with their ideal of humanity. Where Carlyle was strongest, 
and where Rousseau was weakest, was in the moral part of their 
respective natures. Carlyle founded himself on duty. By that 
steady star he steered his bark. Rousseau, on the contrary, was 
the creature of circumstance and fortune ; and, therefore, his 
course was broken and uneven. Carlyle was strong enough to 
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dispense with sympathy. Rousseau shed tears if it were denied 
him. Carlyle’s genius included common sense; Rousseau’s did 
not. 

One of the most gifted men of his time, Bernardin de St. Pierre. 
who was also Rousseau's friend, has left the world a priceless 
record of his intercourse with him. From this interesting account 
I will quote a few of the most salient passages : 

“He called on me,” wrote St. Pierre, “and asked me why I had 
not been to see him lately. ‘ You know the reason,’ I replied, 
‘There are days,’ he said, ‘when I would be alone. I return so 
tranquil, so contented with my solitary walks! Then I require 
no one, and no one wants me. I should be annoyed,’ added he, 
in a friendly tone, ‘to see you too often; but I should be still 
more hurt not to see you at all.’ Then, with excitement, ‘] 
dread intimacy; but I have a project—when the moment has 
arrived ‘Why do you not place, I said, ‘a signal in your 
window when you would like to receive my visit? Or, if you 
would like it better, when I call upon you, and you would prefer 
to be alone, why do you not tell meso?’ ‘My bad temper over- 
came me, he replied, ‘and you must have perceived it. | 
controlled it some time; I was soon no longer master of it; it 
broke forth in spite of me. I have my faults ; but when one has 
a friendship for another, one must take the good with the bad.’ 
He then invited me to dinner for the next day. 

“One may judge by this trait of the noble frankness of his 
character ; but before citing other instances I will make a few 
reflections on what I mean by character. It appears to me that 
character is the result of our qualities, physical and moral. Our 
philosophers attribute it to climate, but they deceive themselves ; 
because it would result that all men, under the same latitude, 
would be of the same character; which is contrary to experience. 
The Turk, grave, silent, resigned ; and the Greek, erratic, talkative, 
restless; the ancient Roman and the modern Italian; in short, 
the monk and the opera-dancer, are enveloped in the same 
atmosphere and live in the same climate. 

“For finding the origin of our characters, we must mount to 
laws less mechanical, and distinguish in mankind two characters, 
the one given by nature, the other by society. 

* * * * 





* * 


“People have accused Rousseau of being proud, because he 
refused to dine at houses where fashionable people amused them- 
selves by making men of letters combat like gladiators; he was 
proud, but it was to all men equally, finding no difference in them 
except from virtue. He loved lofty souls. ‘ Well!’ I said, one 
day to him, ‘you would have loved that Jesuit who said to 4 
Spanish nobleman who would force him to yield the first place, 
“Tt is you who owe me respect, I who hold your God within my 
hands every day, and your queen at my feet.” ‘Oh!’ he replied : 
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‘I know a very singular instance, stranger than yours; it is that 
of a negro ambassador, received by a Portuguese governor in a room 
where there was only one chair, occupied by himself. ‘When the 
black ambassador was near him, he said without rising: “Is your 
master very powerful?” ‘The negro ordered two of his slaves to 
lie on the floor, seated himself on their backs; then, reflecting 
oravely, said: “ My master has an infinity of servants like you ; 
fifty like the king your master ; and one like myself.” At these 
words he rose, and left the room. The slaves still remained lying 
on the floor; their master was asked to recall them, but he said : 
“My custom is not to remove the chairs from the place where I 
have been seated.”’ Rousseau said on this subject, that modesty 
was a false virtue, and that men of merit knew well how to esteem 
themselves at their true value. At the same time, he thought 
little of those who only cared for his celebrity. ‘It is not me 
they love,’ he said, ‘it is public opinion, and they care nothing for 
my real value.’ On being asked how he became so eloquent, he 
replied, ‘I have simply said what I thought.’ He looked upon 
truth as the grand charm of a writer. ‘People persuade me, he 
said, ‘ because they write like those persuaded. It is not ignor- 
ance which injures man so much as error; and that nearly always 
comes from ambition. Modern writers, he said, ‘who have most 
talent, produce little effect, and inspire small interest in their 
works, because they would always display it. Whatever be the 
power of the mind, virtue is so ravishing, that even when it is 
seen in the midst of the inconsequences of superstition and 
ignorance, it makes itself loved, and preferred to all. That is 
why Plutarch, whose judgment is not strong, interests us even in 
his superstitions ; because when it is a question of making men 
better and more patriotic, he adopts the most absurd opinions ; 
his virtue renders him credulous; there pass, then, between it and 
his judgment delightful batties. For instance, he reports that the 
statue of Fortune, given by the Roman ladies, has spoken ; then 
he adds, as if to persuade himself, She has spoken not only once, 
but twice. Kindness was the foundation of Rousseau’s character; 
he preferred a kind action to all the epigrams of Martial. His 
heart, which nothing could deprave, opposed its sweetness to all 
the gall with which society satisfies its thirst to-day. Neverthe- 
less, he preferred passionate to cold-blooded characters. ‘I once 
knew a man,’ he said to me one day, ‘so passionate, that when he 
lost at chess, he would break the pieces between his teeth.’ The 
owner of the café, to save his chessman, had them made as big as 
one’s fist. When our man saw them, be was delighted, because, 
said he, he could now bite away! He was one of the kindest men 
in the world, capable of throwing himself into the fire for a friend. 
Rousseau also mentioned to me another man, calm, reserved, who 
would walk about with him for hours without uttering a word. 
One day he saw Rousseau pluck some seeds, pleasant to the taste ; 
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as he held them in his hand, and began to eat them, a third person 
passed them, and exclaimed, ‘What you are eating is poison,’ 
‘What! poison?’ said Rousseau. ‘Yes! and that gentleman 
with you knowsit as well asI do. ‘ Why, then, did he not warn 
me?’ ‘Because,’ said the grave men, ‘eating them appeared to 
give you pleasure.’ 

“ Rousseau was gay, confiding, open, from the moment he could 
display his real character. One evening we were at La Muette; 
it was late; foolishly ‘I proposed a short cut across the fields. 
Absorbed in thought, like himself, [ missed the way; the road 
led us back to Passy. Night approached ; I saw his face change; 
I said to him, ‘There is the Tuileries. ‘ Yes, but we are not 
there. Oh, how anxious my wife will be!’ he repeated several 
times. He hastened his steps; knitted his brows. I spoke to 
him; he did not reply. I said to him, ‘Is it not better to be here 
than in the solitudes of Armenia?’ He stopped, and replied, ‘I 
would rather be in the midst of Parthian arrows than exposed to 
the gaze of men.’ I then spoke to him of Plutarch; he recovered 
like one from a dream. 

“The suspicion he felt towards mankind extended even to 
natural objects. He believed in a destiny which pursued him. 
He once said to me, ‘ Providence takes care of the species, but not 
of the individual.’ Nevertheless, I never met any one more con- 
vineed of the existence of a God’ He said to me, ‘It is not 
necessary to study nature to be convinced. There is such beau- 
tiful order in the physical world, and so much disorder in the 
moral world, that there must be another world where the soul 
shall be satisfied.’ He added, with deep feeling, ‘We have this 
sentiment at the bottom of the heart. I feel that there must be 
something reserved for me.’ 

“ Four or five causes united contributed to alter his character, 
the least of which would have been sufficient to make a man 
wicked : persecutions, calumnies, bad fortune, sickness, excessive 
literary work—work which often fatigues the mind and spoils 
the temper. People often reproach poets and artists with irrita- 
bility and caprice. Mental exertion, in exhausting him, places 
a man in the condition of a tired traveller. Rousseau himself, 
when he composed his works, would pass entire weeks without 
speaking to his wife. But all these causes united have never 
destroyed his love of justice. He carried that sentiment into all 
his tastes; and I have often seen him, when botanising in the 
country, refuse to pluck a plant that was the sole one of its 
species. 

“<«The virtuous man, he said to me, ‘is forced to live alone; 
besides, solitude is an affair of taste. One has nothing to do in 
the world, one is nearly always discontented. with himself and 
others’ As he composed his happiness of a good conscience, of 
health, and of liberty, he feared all that which could alter those 
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yossessions, without which the rich themselves taste no felicity. 

At the time that Gluck’s /phigénie was performed, I went with 

Rousseau to the opera. We placed ourselves in a corner, on the 

same side as the Queen’s box. The crowd and the noise in- 
creased ; we were stifled. I felt inclined to mention his name, in 
the hope that those who surrounded us would protect him against 
the crowd. I hesitated for some time for fear of displeasing him. 

At last, addressing myself to the group before me, I ventured to 

whisper the name of Rousseau. Hardly had I uttered the word, 

when a deep silence ensued; they looked on him with respect ; 
everyone tried to shield us from the crowd, yet no one repeated 
the name that I had pronounced. I admired this reticence, rare 
in the national character; and that sentiment of veneration 
showed me the power of the presence of a great man. On leaving 
the theatre, he proposed to me to accompany him on Monday to 
the Easter fétes at Mont Valerian. We were to meet in a café 
at the Champs Elysées. We met, and took our chocolate. At 
eight o’clock we were in the Bois de Boulogne. Rousseau com- 
menced to botanise. He made his little collection as we walked 
along. We had passed through a part of the wood, when we 
perceived in its solitudes two young girls, one of whom was 
dressing the hair of her companion. Struck with this charming 
picture, we both stop pe dd to conte mplate it. ‘My wife,’ said 
Rousseau, ‘has told me that near her birthplace the country girls 
make each other’s toilettes in the fields.’ That charming picture 
recalled to us the happy life of Greece and some of Virgil’ s beau- 
tiful verses. When we arrived on the bank of the river, we met 
a great many people going to Mount Valerian. We climbed a 
steep hili, and were hardly at the top, when, pressed by hunger, 
we thought of dining. Rousseau led me towards a monastery, 
where he knew we should receive hospitality. The person who 
came to open the door for us led the way to the chapel, where 
they were reciting the Litany, which is so very beautiful. We 
entered at the moment when these words were being pronounced : 

‘That it may please Thee to defend, and provide for, the father- 
less children and widows, and all that are desolate and oppressed.’ 

These words, so simple and so touching, filled us with emotion; 
and when we had prayed, Rousseau said to me, with deep 
emotion, ‘Now I feel that which is written in the Gospel, “When 
two or three are gathered together in My name, I am in the midst 
of them.” There is here a sentiment of peace and happiness which 
penetrates the soul.’ I replied, ‘If Fénélon lived, you would be 
a Catholic.” He replied, with the greatest excitement, and with 
tears in his eyes and voice, ‘Oh, if Fénélon lived, I would en- 
deavour to be his lackey, in order to merit being his valet-de- 
chambre!’ We were then introduced to the refectory ; we seated 
ourselves to listen to the reading, to which Rousseau was very 
attentive. The subject was the injustice of the lamentations of 
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man. God has drawn him from nothing and owes him nothing, 
After the reading, Rousseau said to me, in a deeply agitated 
voice, ‘Ah! how happy are those who believe.’ ‘ Alas!’ [| 
answered, ‘that peace is deceitful and shallow; the same passions 
which torment worldly men ferment here; they feel here all the 
torments of Dante’s hell; that which increases them more is that 
one does not leave at the gates all hope.’ 

“We walked for some time in the cloisters and garden. One 
enjoyed from there an immense landscape. Paris raised in the 
distance its towers, covered with light, and appeared to crown 
that vast picture,—that spectacle contrasted with the great leaden 
clouds in the west. In the distance we perceived the Seine, the 
Bois de Boulogne, and the venerable Chateau of Madrid, built by 
Francis I. As we walked silently, contemplating the landsc ape, 

Zousseau said to me, ‘1 will return to this place to meditate again,’ 

“Some time after that I said to him, ‘ You have shown me land- 
scapes which please you, I would now show you one in my taste.’ 
On the day agreed we started at dawn and, leaving to the right 
the park of St. Fargeau, we pursued the paths to the east; we soon 
arrived at a fountain resembling a Greek monument, and on 
which was engraved ‘ Fountain of St. Pierre.’ ‘ You have 
brought me here,’ said Rousseau, laughing, ‘because _ this 
fountain bears your name. ‘It is, I said, ‘the fountain of 
love, and I showed him the names of Colin and Collette. After 
reposing ourselves for a moment, we continued our road; at each 
step the country became more agreeable. Rousseau collected a 
multitude of flowers, whose beauty he made me admire. In this 
way we reached Romainsville. It was then dinner-time, we 
entered an inn, where they placed us in a little box, the window 
of which looked on the street. They served us with an omelette. 
‘ Ah,’ said Rousseau, ‘if I had known that we were to have had 
an omelette, | would have made it myself, because I can make a 
very good one.’ During the repast he was delightfully gay, but 
little by little the conversation became more serious, and we 
commenced to deal with philosophical questions after the manner 
of the guests described by Plutarch in his table-talk. 

“He spoke to me of ‘ Emile, and wished me to continue it after 
his plan. ‘I should die contented if I Jeft that work in your 
hands ;’ on which I replied, I could never make Sophy unfaithful. 
‘I have always figured to myself that a Sophy would one day 
make my happiness. Besides, do you not fear that in seeing 
Sophy guilty, people would ask what is the use of so many pre- 
parations, so many cares ? Is that, therefore, the fruit of educa- 
tion and nature?’ ‘That subject, even,’ he replied, ‘is useful ; 
it is not sufficient to prepare for virtue, one must shiel: l from vice. 
Women have more to fear from women than from men.’ ‘I fear, 
I replied, ‘that the faults of Sophy are more contrary to morals 
than the example of her virtue is favourable: besides, her 
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repentance may be more touching than her innocence; and such 
an effect would not be without danger to virtue.’ As I finished 
these words the waiter of the inn entered, and said loudly, 
‘Gentlemen, your coffee is ready.’ ‘Stupid fellow!’ I ex- 
claimed ; ‘did I not tell you to inform me in secret when the 
water boiled?’ ‘What!’ said Rousseau, ‘are we to have 
coffee ?’ The coffee was brought, and we continued our conver- 
sation on ‘ Emile.’ Rousseau pressed me again to write on that 
subject : he would put into my hands all that he had written ; 
but I begged him to excuse me. ‘I have not your style, I said. 
‘The work would be of two colours. I prefer your lessons in 
botany.’ ‘Ah, well!’ said he, ‘I will give them you.’ 

“We returned to Paris by a pleasant road, talking of Plutarch. 
Rousseau called him the great painter of misfortune. He referred 
to the death of Agis, that of Antony, that of Monime, the wife of 
Mithradates, the triumph of Paul Emilius, and the sorrows of the 
children of Perseus. Tacitus withdraws us from man; but 
Plutarch teaches us to sympathise with and to understand him. 
In talking thus, we passed under the shadow of some superb 
chestnut trees in full flower. Rousseau plucked a bunch of 
blossoms, and made me admire the exquisite bloom. He made 
me promise to go with him to Sévres. ‘There are there, he 
said, ‘ fine pine-trees and fields of violets: we will start early. | 
love whatever reminds me of the North. This induced me to tell 
him my adventures in Russia, including the particulars of my 
unhappy love affair in Poland.. He pressed my hand and said, 
on leaving me, ‘I needed to pass this day with you.’ ” 

How delightful j is the intercourse of intellectual equals! How 
they understand and almost go before each other in the rapidity of 


their comprehension! A man can be judged only by his peers. 
What simple tastes! a cup of coffee after their simple, frugal 
meal made a little treat. But what conversation! What 


geniality, wit,and wisdom! But before quitting St. Pierre, I must 
quote one more passage from another of his little known works, 
in Which he gives another estimate of Rousseau’s character and 
genius. “Rousseau, troubled by the hatred of nations, the 
divisions of philosophers, the systems of savants, adopted no 
religion, to enable him to examine them all; and, rejecting the 
testimony of men, he decided in favour of the Christian religion, 
because of the sublimity of its morality, and the Divine character 
he saw in its Author. Voltaire removed faith from the doubter. 
Rousseau made those doubt who did not believe. If he speaks of 
Providence, it is with enthusiasm, with love; it is that which 
gives to his works an inexpressible charm, a character of virtue, 
of which the i impression can never be effaced.” 

Now as to the infinite capacity of taking pains. Rousseau 
was taciturn. He told St. Pierre that there was no work of his 
that he had not re-copied four or five times, and that the last 
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copy contained as many erasures as the first; that he had been 
sometimes eight days in finding just the expression he required. 
His conversation was very interesting r, especially with a friend ; 
but the arrival of a stranger sufficed to silence him. “It only 
requires,” he said, “a little argument to upset me; my wit arrives 
half an hour after that of other people; | know exactly what to 
answer when it is too late.’ He had the gold but not ‘the 
gilt coppers of conversation. 

Now we will turn to one of the most extraordinary books 
in the world’s literature,—Rousseau’s “Confessions.” A book 
which, whether we take it as literature or as a vivid portrait of 
an unique genius, ranks with “ Wilhelm Meister,’ and with that 
alone, in what it tells us, and what, infinitely more, it suggests. 
This extraordinary man for got nothing worth remembering. His 
heart and mind received impressions with the greatest facility, 
and retained them with the greatest tenacity. Then it is not only 
what he tells, extraordinary, though it be; it is the clear, simple, 
fascinating style of the man which enthrals one. The form is 
delightful, and the matter of absorbing interest. Listen to the 
opening of this unequalled book. 

“| form an enterprise which has no example, and which will 
never have an imitator. I would display to my fellow-men a 
man in all the truth of nature: and that man shall be myself. 

“ Myself alone. I understand my heart, and I know mankind. 
lam unlike all those whom I have met; I dare to believe that | 
am not made like anyone else existing. If I am not better, at 
least I am different. Whether nature has done well or ill in 
breaking the mould in which she has cast me, is a question that 
can only be decided after having read me. 

“Let the last trumpet sound when it will, I will appear, with 
this book in my hand, before the Sovereign om, [ will then 
say boldly: ‘Behold, what I have done, what I have thought, 
what I have been. I have spoken of the good nt the bad with 
the same frankness. I have hidden nothing bad, added nothing 
good ; and if I have occasionally employed some indifferent orna- 
ment, it has only been done to fill a void caused by a failure of 
memory. I may have thought true that which it was in my 
power to be, never that which I knew to be false. I have shown 
myself that which I was; despicable and vile when I have been 
so; good, generous, sublime, when I was so; I have unveiled my 
interior such as Thou Thyself hast seen it, Eternal Being! 
Assemble around me the innumerable crowd of my fellow-men; 
let them listen to my confessions, let them sigh at my indignities, 
let them blush at my disgraces. Then let each one open his 
heart at the foot of Thy throne with the same sincerity ; and then 
let one alone say if he dare: I am better than that man.’ 

The man who wrote the above daring and unpi varalleled passage 
was born at Geneva on the 28th of June, 1712. His father was 
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a watchmaker, and after the birth of the first child, went to 
Constantinople. Rousseau was born after the return of his father 
to Geneva. His birth cost his mother’s life, whom his father 
loved very ardently. The boy, like many other great men, was 
miserably infirm and sickly. His father never consoled himself 
for the loss of his wife. “He never caressed me,” says Rousseau, 

“without my feeling by his sighs and his convulsive embraces, 
that bitter regrets were mixed with his endearments. When he 
said to me,—' Jean- Jacques, talk of your mother,’ I would say to 
him, ‘ Well, father, we are going to weep then.” ‘Ah!’ said he, 
sighing, ‘ restore her to me. console me for her loss, fill the void 
she has left in my soul. Should I love you as I do if you were 
only my son ?’’ 

The fragile life of Rousseau was saved by his aunt. 

He felt “before thinking, and did not remember how he learnt 
to read. His mother ee been fond of reading, and had left a 
‘ollection of novels, which he and his father read after supper. 
They were both so fond | of reading that they would forget the 
hour, and read on till they were surprised by the morning song 
of the birds. His father would then say: “Go to bed; I am 
more a child than thou. 

This excessive culture of the emotions explains the ardent 
sensibility of the man. ‘This reading of romance continued till 
1719, when Rousseau was seven years old. He then commenced 
his lifelong study of Plutarch, which coloured his thinking and 
feeling more than any other reading. He says :— 

“Plutarch especially became my favourite reading. The 
pleasure I took in reading him cured me a little of my ‘love yi 
novels, and I quick ly preferred ‘ Brutus’ and ‘ Aristides, 
‘Orondate’ and ‘ Artamene.’ These interesting studies, and the 
conversations on them with my father, made my mind firm and 
republican, my character indomitable and free, impatient of the 
chain of servitude, which feelings have tormented me all my life, 
in situations where it was most “dangerous to act up to them. 

“ Always occupied with Rome and Athens, living one may say 
with their grand men ; born myself the citizen of a republic, and 
son of a father whose love of his country was his greatest passion,— 
I inflamed myself by his example; I believed myself Greek or 
Roman ; I became the personage of whom I read : the story of 
traits of constancy and intrepidity which struck me made my 
eyes sparkle and my voice firm.” 

Rousseau lived with loving friends and relations. His father 
was as excitable and romantic as the boy. His aunt loved him, 
caressed him, and taught him a multitude of songs, which she 
sang to the delighted boy in a thin, sweet voice. In fact, she 
cultivated and made into a passion his taste for music, from which 
he afterwards derived the greatest solace during his stormy and 


unhappy life. 
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Rousseau was placed with an engraver, M. Ducommun, a rude 
and brutal man, who succeeded in brutifyi ing the lJad’s passionate 
and sensitive nature. He forgot his studies, his music; in fact. 
he became, under the influence of his hard master, an ordinary, 
stupid apprentice. His father, when he visited him did not find 
his former idol in him; he was no longer the polite and refined 
Jean-Jacques ; but developed into a low blackguard of vile tastes 
and habits. He must, he admits, have had a great bias towards 
degradation, because his fall brought him no pain and was made 
without any difficulty. 

The occupation itself did not repel him; he had a taste for 
design, which was destroyed by the brutal treatment of his 
master 

The lad was persuaded to steal asparagus for a companion of 
his master. The proceeds of the theft—very little—were spent 
on breakfasts, in which Rousseau shared. 

After this, the boy took to stealing apples, and was discovered 
in the act by his master. The author in recalling bis punish- 
ment significantly says: “ The pen falls from my hand.” 

We will here quote a very interesting passage from this 
wonderful book : 

“| have very ardent passions, and while they agitate me 
nothing equals my impetuosity ; I know nothing of self-restraint, 
nor fear, nor appearances; I am cynical, impudent, violent, in- 
trepid ; no shame arrests me, no danger daunts me; compared to 
the one object which absorbs me, the universe is nothing to me. 
But that endures but a moment, and the next instant I collapse. 
When I am calm, I am indolence and timidity themselves ; all 
repulses, all terrifies me; a word, a gesture alarms my laziness ; 
fear and shame conquer me to such a point that I would bury 
myself from the eyes of all mortals. If I must act, I know not 
what to do; if I must speak, I know not what to say; if people 
look at me, I lose countenance. When I am excited, I sometimes 
find words; but in ordinary intercourse I find nothing, nothing 
at all ; it is insupportable to me to be obliged to talk. Add to 
that, no bought pleasures gratify my taste. My pleasures must 
be pure, and money poisons all. I love, for instance, those of the 
table; but, unable to endure either the restraints of good com- 
pany, or the coarseness of an inn, I can only taste them with a 
friend ; because to enjoy them alone appears to me impossible; 
my imagination occupies itself with something else, and | have 
no pleasure in eating.” 

I next hasten on with my account of Rousseau’s early life. At 
last he could bear the tyranny of his brutal master no longer, and 
one night he escaped from his slavery. The world was all before 
him where to choose, but his purse was limited, and, therefore, 
his “choice” was limited also. He at last took refuge in a place 
where Protestant renegates were received, in order to be restored 
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to the bosom of the Catholic and Apostolic Chureb. There 
he met probably the worst villains to be found in Europe. 
Rousseau had fallen indeed, but not to the awful depths of de- 
gradation to which these scoundrels had sunk. 

~ From this abominable refuge of crime and hypocrisy, Rousseau 
passed to his protector and friend, Madame de Warens, one of the 

most abnormal specimens of human nature it is possible to con- 

ceive ; and that only a Rousseau could describe. His attachment 
to this middle-aged and good-natured lady became of the most 

passionate kind. He doubtless derived great assistance from her 
kindness and protection. She rescued him from starvation, and 
gave him time to think, read, and observe. He showed hardly 

any indication of genius or even talent; in fact, he was looked 

upon by smart, clever people as hopelessly stupid. While they 

were exulting in their superficial knowledge of the mere outsides 

of things, which they shared with every ordinary man not quite 

an idiot, Rousseau was brooding over principles and causes. 

His thoughts ripened slowly ; but when they had reached that 
stage of development they had a flavour and a value of their 
own, peculiar and priceless. His adventures and troubles, his - 
grandeur and his meanness, are all unveiled by him in the “ Con- 

fessions” with an apparently artless frankness and freedom, which 
makes the book to a man who thinks that the only, or, at all 
events, the supremely interesting study is the marvellous heart 
of humanity, the most instructive and fascinating work ever 

produced. 

In speaking of Madame de Warens’ very peculiar ideas of 
religion, Rousseau said :— 

“She was systematic in all things, even in religion, and her 
system was composed of ideas very incongruous—some sensible, 
some very absurd ; of sentiments in accordance with her character, 
and of prejudices springing from her education. As a rule, 
believers make God like themselves,—the good make Him good, 
the wicked make Him wicked; the bigots, bitter and bilious, see 
nothing but hell, because they would damn all the world ; loving 
and sweet souls think diff erently. And one thing which i inspires 
me with an astonishment, from which I can never recover, is that 
the good Fénélon speaks of hell in “Télémaque” as if he believed 
in it ; but I hope that he lied then, because, however truthful 
one may be, one must lie sometimes when one is a bishop. 
Maman never lies to me, and her soul without gall could not 
imagine a God vindictive and always angry; she saw only 
clemency and pity where bigots see justice and punishment. She 
often said to me that there would be no justice in God being only 
just to us, because not having given us the capacity to be so, that 
would be to demand more than we had received. A strange 
thing with her was, that, without believing in hell, she did not 
cease to believe in purgatory. That was because she did not 
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know what to do with the wicked; feeling unable to damn them 
or to place them with the good before they had become so. And 
one must admit that in this world and the other the wicked are 
always very embarrassing.” 

There is one passage of this unique work which is of the greatest 
possible interest and value. In it he tells us how and what he 
read. At first he tried to harmonise the different teachings: of 
contradictory philosophers. In this hopeless task even Rousseau 
failed; anyone with smaller brain would have gone mad. He 
gave that Utopian plan up, and thus found his way out of the 
philosophical jungle. This was his plan, I think a wise one :— 

“In reading each author I made it my rule to adopt and follow 
his ideas without mixing mine or those of others with them, and 
never to dispute with him. I said to myself, Begin by making 
an arsenal of ideas, true or false, but clear, until my head is 
sufficiently furnished to enable me to compare and choose. This 
method has its drawbacks, I know, but it has contented me. 
At the end of some years spent in thinking after others, without 
reflecting, and nearly without reasoning, I found myself sufficiently 
strong in ideas gained from books to suffice for myself, and to 
enable me to think without the help of others. Then, when 
travel and business have prevented me consulting books, I have 
amused myself by turning over in my mind what I have read, 
and weighing each thing in the balance of reason, and sometimes 
judging my masters. My judicial faculty was not impaired 
because | exercised it late; and when I published my own ideas, 
I was not accused of being a servile disciple and of swearing by 
any particular teacher.” 

What a lesson of modesty that passage teaches! Before 
Rousseau attempted to teach, he painfully and _ laboriously 
learnt. Then, when by dint of steady, incessant, and unweary- 
ing study, he had something worth listening to to say, he said 
it in his own brilliant, clear, fearless, and eloquent way. 

I must now confine myself to a few passages from the “ Con- 
fessions.” 

The. following on mercenary writing is, I think, very striking, 
and might be useful to some of the disinterested scribes who 
write for the Pharisees of to-day. 

“J felt that to write for bread was to quickly stifle my genius 
and kill my talent, which was less in my pen than in my heart; 
and born only of a manner of thinking, elevated and proud, which 
could alone nourish my powers. Nothing vigorous, nothing 
grand could come from a venal pen. Necessity, avarice, perhaps, 
would have made me work quickly rather than well. If the 
need of success had not plunged me in cabals, it would have made 
me try to say, instead of things useful and true, those which 
please the multitude; and, instead of being a distinguished author, 
I should have become a mere spoiler of good paper. No, no; 1 
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have always felt that the condition of an author was not, nor 
‘ould be, illustrious and w wale only because it was not a trade. 
[t is difficult to think for a livi ~~ To be able, and to dare to 


cay grand truths, one must not depend upon their success. I 
threw my books to the public wil the full conviction of having 
spoken for the common good, and without care for anything else. 

“If the work were repulsed, so much the worse for those who 


would not profit by it ; for myself, I had not need of their appro- 
bation to live. My business could nourish me; and that was 
preeisely why my books sold. 

He made his humble living by copying music. He dared to 

» poor, and, therefore, sym indiaieal with and loved the poor. 
As he says, his heart beat in every word he wrote; and that is 
why his books pierced through the most corrupt city in the 
world—Paris. The fashionable people, artificial and false to their 
finger ends, were carried away by his eloquence, tenderness, and 
enthusiasm. The success of “Julie” was unprecedented. Every- 
body of culture and education devoured it. It was, to the corrupt 
and enervated minds and hearts of fashionable society, what the 
sea air is to their poor, worn-out bodies after the dissipation of 
the season—I suppose the hardest work poor mortals can be con- 
demned to. 

They had lost the capacity for true love; their hearts and 
minds were corrupt to their foundations. But the tenderness, 
the burning passion, the enthusiastic love for humanity, the 
rushing torrent of eloquence, logic, wit, and irony, created a new 
sensation. It was original, daring, striking, and held them en- 
thralled. He did not learn to write like that by imitating others. 
No; he had seen, felt, thought, suffered all the agonies of poverty, 
all the insults that “ patient” or impatient “merit of the unworthy 
takes ;” but out of all that chaos of misery and contumely he 
ereated a cosmos of — and thought, enriched by his very 
— blood. He knew his work was oreat and good. Could 
he have supported all his sufferings and agonies had he not been 
sustained by the sublime and all-conquering consciousness of 
genius? He felt the Divinity within him. When he measured 
himself with the other great men of his time, he, poor, miserable, 
suffering, felt his innate superiority. 

There was no mock-modesty in our author. He did not try to 
make himself a dwarf to keep dwarfs in countenance. No! he 
knew his powers, and would never lower his crest to his in- 
feriors and detractors. 

His body was puny, his health was weak; but his soul was 
that of a Spartan, unbendable by any blow in man’s or Fortune's 
power. This man, great in spite of great faults, was our friend, 
and the friend of justice, truth, and liberty, and was, therefore, 
worthy of our respect and love. 

JOSEPH FOKSTER 






























































































“SHALL YOU CALL?” 





“SHALL you call?” The question is asked in every variety of 
intonation of which the human voice is capable w ithin the limits 
of those notes on which the words fall. For it is a burning ques- 
tion, which is inflaming the whole social mind of Cheepeston and 
its environs. And the social mind of Geaspenee IS aS curious, 


narrow, suspicious, and prejudiced as—well, as it is the nature of 


the purely local mind to be. 

Cheepeston-on-the-Cheepe is not, on the first cursory glance, the 
place that either the votary of pleasure or the lover of his kind 
would select as a permanent residence. The shadow of a dense 
dulness that may be felt hangs over its irregular, unpicturesque 


street. The awkward stiffness which is the characteristic of 


country-nurtured people, whose social experiences are strictly 
confined to the limited country life, marks the manner of its 
gentry of the softer sex. And the stranger within its gates is 
made to feel, or rather given to understand, that in the estimation 
of the Cheepestonites ; all beyond Cheepeston and the county- 
side around it is as much beneath their notice as it is outside 
their knowledge. 

The bleak winds of March are eddying round every corner and 
through every crevice on this day, making the traditional king’s 
ransom a stinging scourge to all who meet it. But wind and 
dust are respectively less. cutting and stinging than are some of 
the suggestive remarks and innuendoes w hich are freely exchanged 
between some of the self-styled “upper ten” ladies of C heepeston 
who meet in the course of their morning’s marketing and shop- 
ping. 

“ Do tell me what you have heard about this new-comer, Mrs. 
Powis?” a tall woman, with piercing black eyes, and a quick, 
shrill voice, asks of a large matronly, amiable-faced lady, whose 
chief anxiety in life is to steer clear of cliques and cabals in the 
parish of which her husband is vicar. 

“T have only heard that Mrs. Hereford has taken Hill Cottage 
for a year.” 

“Shall you call?” Mrs. Warren interrupts in severe interroga- 
tory tones, and Mrs. Powis shrugs her shoulders resignedly, as if 
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she would remind all and sundry that “ uneasy lies the head that 
wears a crown,” as she replies suavely, 

“She was at church yesterday. Mr. Powis and I make it 
a rule to cal] on every one who attends the services regularly, 
whatever their social position, or want of it, unless there is 
something—really, you know ?” 

“The Grant-Digbys have called, and they have come to the 
conclusion that there is something, something that we shall hear 
more about before long,” Mrs. Warren snaps out, and Mrs. Powis 
opens her large eyes to their widest extent. 

“ Nothing against her moral character, | hope?” she sighs out, 
in fond expectation of having her hope partially blighted. 

“Oh! Im not going to say or hint anything libellous. I’m a 
lawyers daughter, and know the danger of even whispering 
words of truth, you know. But as I have grown-up girls, | am 
bound to be very careful. That’s all I shall say. I don't fancy, 
whatever she may be in herself, that she would be any very 
great acquisition to Cheepeston. She can’t be well] off to have 
taken Hill Cottage, and when the Grant-Digbys asked her to 
their ‘at home’ next Thursday afternoon, she said she ‘ found 
she had no time to go out by daylight for anything but air and 
exercise,’ ” 

“Oh! she evidently hasn’t been accustomed to society. I don't 
think I shall take the trouble to call.” 

“ Good-bye,’ Mrs. Powis says, smiling sweetly, and congratula- 
ting herself on having got off without either having been led 
into saying anything detrimental to Mrs. Hereford, the stranger, 
or exasperating to Mrs. Warren, the influential parishioner, who 
subseribes liberally to all church needs and parochial charities, 
and is a very good Christian in the main. But the vicar’s wife’s 
smile loses something of its serenity in a few moments, as in 
wrestling with rude Boreas at a corner, she finds herself con- 
fronted in the middle of the street, in ‘the face of the whole 
congregation, as it were, by Mrs. Hereford, the still dubious out- 
sider. 

It rushes back upon Mrs. Powis’s inind like a wintry wind, 
that she Aas been introduced already to this (possibly) detrimen- 
tal woman. In an untoward moment yesterday, when she had 
unadvisedly waited for her husband after matins, he had intro- 
duced her to Mrs. Hereford. She “cannot cut” Mrs. Hereford 
now, and “to speak to her she is afraid,” for two or three mem- 
bers of the local aristocrac y of Cheepeston are looming. 

So she bobs her head with a convulsive mixture of anguish 
and affability. The anguish is expressed for the benefit of the 
looming local aristocracy. They are to understand by it that it 
is simply in her position as clergywoman of Cheepeston that she 
is recognising (under protest) the existence among them of this 
unauthenticated woman. The affability is designed to express to 
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Mrs. Hereford, that in her vicar’s wife she may find a tower of 
strength, if she seeks to-inhabit it in the right way. 

Unfortunately Mrs. Hereford does not read this expression 
aright, does not, in fact, read it at all. She has come out from 
the post-office with her hands full of letters, a have arrived 
by that beneficent “two-two train,’ which does bring a bit of the 
light of London in upon the darkness of west-country life in the 
form of journals and letters diurnally. With some of these 
letters and journals in her hands, Mrs. Hereford is bent upon 
hurrying home as fast as she can. On their contents it will de- 
pend whether or not she enjoys her ride on her handsome chest- 
nut mare this afternoon. Still, for all her haste, the unconscious. 
suave courtesy of a society woman never deserts her, and she 
bows to Mrs, Powis in this crude little town-village street with 
just exactly the same graciousness with which she would bow to 
any other lady whom she knew slightly in the Row or in 
London drawing-room. 

But Mrs. Powis is too thoroughly imbued with the local mind 
to understand this. 

“ Bowing so impressively, she evi: lently wants to use me as a 
cork-jacket to float her into society,” the vicar’s wife thinks: 
and as she thinks it she partially swells with a sense of her own 
importance, and partially shrivels under the blighting conviction 
that some of the best people, “ members of one of the oldest 
families in the neighbourhood,” have witnessed Mrs. Hereford’s 
assumption of familiarity. 

While she is explaining matters to these important factors in 
the building up of the harmonious structure of thas social supre- 
macy for which she (Mrs. Powis) yearns, Mrs. Hereford may 
be followed “ without fear or reproach.” 

As she walks down the dull little street towards that home 
which she has made for herself temporarily for a sufficient tly noble 
aim, her thoughts are busy with aspirations and amid scenes that 
take her altogether out of the actual surroundings of the moment. 
In imagination again she is in the midst of one of the most brilliant 
coteries in London, a coterie in which the aristocracy of blood 
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and the aristocracy of brains meet and mingle upon terms of 


easy equality. In imagination again she, a sensitive and highly- 
gifted woman, is having it brought home to her by subtle personal 
compliment and flattery from the majority, that her gifts are 
gratefully, gladly accepted and acknowledged by the publi ic. In 
fact, though Cheepeston has heard, and ‘heard with a smile of 
contempt, “that “Mrs. Hereford is a woman W ho writes!” the 
Cheepeston mind is so far “out of it” as not to be aware that 
Mrs. Hereford is a woman who holds an unassailable position in 
that society which is really society (and not a hole-in-the-corner, 
illiterate clique), even if it were not powerfully supplemented by 
her facile pen. 
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Her mind is full to overflowing of these and kindred thoughts 
to-day as she walks through Cheepeston, and bows too familiarly 
to the vicar’s wife, and “too distantly” to somebody else, who 
conceives that the vicar’s wife is disposed “ to give herself airs ” 
to, and “ to hold herself aloof” from, that somebody. Poor little 
woman! Her imagining may not waft her back to an atmosphere 
in which one may breathe a “nobler air,”- but assuredly it does 
take her back to one where the air inhaled is more mentally 
stimulating, and the horizon healthily wider. She longs, in fact, 
as she prepares to open the letters which may bring her much 
joy, or crown her queen of sorrows, for a sympathetic friend. 
And there is none such near. 

As she gets herself into an armchair by the fire in the tiny 
little room which she has made essentially her own, at Hill 
Cottage, some rays from the cold March sun struggle in through 
the window and fall upon her, touching the smooth brown-haired 
head to bronze on the one side, while it remains in cold deep 
shadow on the other. 

She looks a singularly quiet, uneventful sort of person as she 
sits there reading her letters. Slight and not very tall, her 
figure does not show to the best advantage in the rough, loose- 
fronted grey ulster. But the most casual observer could not fail 
to notice the extreme and delicate beauty of her slender little 
hands and feet. And there is a look in the deep-set grey eyes 
which might win pardon for the least carnal-minded man if he 
took to “ watching and pursuing ” it. 

There is more firmness than sweetness about the lines of her 
mouth ; still these can relax into a most winning smile, as might 
be seen presently, when she reads from a letter on foreign 
paper :— 

“You are too good, too good to sacrifice your prospects and 
your pleasure in the way you are doing. I can only hope that 
as you are such a sociable little woman, the people about you 
will make your self-imposed exile agreeable to you, in which 
case I shall not feel such an absolute brute as I feel now in 
expending your hard-earned gains on my unworthy self. But, 
however it may be with you, I can only repeat you are too good 
—far too good to me; and what will your husband say to it all 

when he comes back from South Africa, and finds that all your 
substance has been wasted on me, wretch that I am ?” 

To these follow several more words of self-abasement and 
gratitude, and the signature of the writer, which signature, 
together with the address at the top of the letter, Jessie Here- 
lord tears off, and deposits for safety in the side-pocket of her 
purse. The rest of the letter, after her ordinary careless custom, 
she leaves floating about on the top of her waste-paper basket. 
Then she orders the one luxury she has retained in her life—the 
chestnut mare Guinevere—to be brought round, and presently 
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Cheepeston sees her riding through its street, looking quite igno- 
rant of the established fact that either a groom ought to be in 
attendance on, or a friend escorting, a lady. 

“ Would-be-fast,” “ not at all ladylike,” and “really not at all 
the sort of person J shall care to see anything of,’ is the verdict 
recorded against Mrs. Hereford before she has been in Cheepeston 
a fortnight. And all the while she is quite unconscious that 
rumour is busy about her. Happily or unhappily—which is it ? 
—she is so entirely absorbed in her own affairs as neither to be 
cognisant of her neighbours nor aware that they are sending her 
to Coventry. 

In answer to the inquiries of two or three ladies, about whose 
husbands she is not one whit curious, she has said that “ Mr. 
Hereford has gone to take duty at a church near the Diamond 
Fields for twelve months,” but this explanation of his absence has 
not given entire satisfaction ; indeed, it has not given any satis- 
faction at all. She cannot avow him to be either the Bishop of 
Maritzburg or the rector of Kimberley. And shocked heads are 
wagged over the depravity of a woman who can send her husband 
to the Diamond Fields in any other capacity. 

“We shall find either that he is not in Orders at all, or that he 
is a black sheep,” Miss Colton, the highest Churchwoman in 
Cheepeston, whispers, as she swings along on her way to the 
fourth service she has had the privilege of attending on this vigil 
of a Holyday, and the one to whom she whispers the charitable 
supposition replies in an even more complacent tone, 

“T shall be most agreeably surprised if we find that she has 
any husband at all. She has been writing to Lord Warlock to- 
day ; and Lord Warlock, though he’s the dearest man on the face 
of the earth, does not bear the most spotless character when 
women like that are concerned.” 

“ Since when have you known so much about Lord Warlock?” 
Miss Colton gasps, halting in the porch to do it. Then she 
remembers where she is, and why she is there, and she adds 
hurriedly, “We ought not to be thinking of such things now, 
much less speaking about them. I will see you after the service.” 

But the lady whom she addresses takes care not to be ready in 
humble waiting on Miss Colton’s pleasure “after service.” On 
the contrary, she is careering round Cheepeston disseminating 
her disloyal views respecting Miss Colton with the fervour 
and force that proverbially only belongs to newly-estranged 
partizans. 

“Jenny Colton and I have been very good friends for many 
years,” this lady says to sundry of her other “ very good friends, 
“but her arrogance is really past all endurance. She snapped 
out at me just now because I mentioned Lord Warlock, as if she 
were the only person in Cheepeston who knew anything about 
him. And after all, when the earl and countess did visit 
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Cheepeston, I received quite as much attention from them as 
Jenny Colton did.” 

To which vindication of her social status the friends whom 
she addresses nod their heads in willing assent; and in turn go 
away and remark to their own respective familiar friends, 

“Poor Miss Desborough is getting more touchy than ever 
about her claims to consideration on account of her family. 
She is turned huffy now with her dear friend Miss Colton (who, 
by the way, never was quite in our set, you know, only Miss 
Desborough would make so much of her). And now Miss Colton 
has been laughing at Caroline Desborough’s affecting an intimacy 
with Lord and Lady Warlock. Not that she 7s intimate with 
them, J know that; only it would be quite natural if she were, 
for her ancestors owned all the land south of the Cheepe for 
miles, generations before Miss Colton’s father came tu settle as 
a mere little country gentleman in the neighbourhood.” 

“Oh! I am so sorry they should get wrong; they are such 
dear women, both of them.” 

Mrs. Powis, to whom this remark is made, says fervently, 
“What can it be? Something very trifling, of course ?” 

And then Mrs. Powis hears that the trifle over which these 
two admirable ladies have stumbled and nearly smashed up 
their friendship, is the new-comer, Mrs. Hereford. And her 
original sin is—that she, a stranger, about whom none of the 
speakers know anything, but of whom they are ready to imagine 
anything evil, should have written to Lord Warlock. 

“ Hill Cottage is not his, therefore she can’t have written to 
him as a tenant,” says one. 

“She dges not interest herself in parish work, therefore she 
can’t have written to him for subscriptions to any parochial 
charity,” says another. 

“Evidently she has heard what a loose fish he has become 
since he had to divorce that wretched wife of his. What that 
dreadful woman has to answer for, to be sure! Until she went 
astray Lord Warlock was a model, quite a model!” says a third, 
and then a mere insignificant fourth, who is searcely heeded at 
all, puts in a word. 

“Poor Lady Warlock! Did she go so very much astray, [| 
wonder? If a thievish maid, to whom she refused a character, 
hadn’t turned malignant and garbled facts, and thrown a guilty 
shade over what might have been the most innocent actions, 
Lady Warlock would have been a happy wife and an honoured 
woman at Cheepeston still, [ am thinking.” 

The little gossiping coterie are just about to disperse, when 
they catch sight of Mrs. Hereford returning from her ride, and 
the sight of her gives a fresh impetus to the conversation, which 
had flagged. 

“Depend upon it, that woman has come down and settled 
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“SHALL YOU ,CALL?” 
herself at the Cheepeston gates in order to try and catch Lord 
Warlock. They say he’s coming down for his little boy’s 
birthday, the 30th of March.” 

“But she has a husband of her own !” 

“So she says.” 

“ Have you heard that she hasn’t ? Oh, do tell us!” 

“No, no! I’ve heard nothing; at least, nothing that I care to 
repeat. Only you know what a long tongue my parlour-maid 
has. I cannot keep her from chattering, and though I told her ] 
never listened to gossip, she would jabber on about a letter on 
foreign paper from some man who is evidently being supported 
by Mrs. Hereford unknown to her husband. The housemaid 
Mrs. Hereford has taken (so wrong of any one to take a servant 
without a character; J could have told Mrs. Hereford what a 
prying, wicked, deceitful woman that Jane of hers is) saw a bit of 
the letter to Lord Warlock, too, on her mistress’s open blotting- 
book. There was something ‘about hoping to see him soon, 
and hoping hé ‘would be merciful, as he hoped for mercy 
himself. Evidently an adventuress. I only trust she won't 
be made Lady Warlock.” 

The lady who utters this hope sails away as she finishes 
speaking, and her friends who stay behind look at one another 
and laugh. 

“She really needn't trouble herself very much about what 
Lord Warlock does, as she only sees him once a year at the 
tenants’ ball,’ they remark laughingly. And then again the vexed 
question arises, “Shall they call?” on this lady, who has not 
proclaimed from the housetops: her motive for coming among 
them. 

Days pass on, and active preparations are being made at 
Cheepeston for the usual annual festivities, wherewith little 
Lord Rockmoor's birthday is celebrated. For the last three 
years, ever since that divorce which took every one by surprise 
indeed, Lord Warlock has not entertained the county, nor shown 
himself in it very often. But once a year, in March, he comes 
down to Cheepeston, and sees his own people make merry on 
the birthday of his little son. 

These days are days of bitterness and humiliation to Lord 
Warlock, for at Cheepeston the happiest years of his happy 
married life had been spent, and the memory of those days rises 
up in maddening reproach to him whenever he comes t0 
Cheepeston now alone. Moreover, year by year, Rockmoor 
grows more and more like the gravely sweet, gentle mother who 
has been hurled from her throne. There are moments when 
Lord Warlock cannot look his child in the face, for the boy’s eyes 
have exactly that plaintively, reproachful look in them which 
were in his mother’s eyes when she heard her character lied away 
in the witness-box. Still, bitter and humiliating as are the 
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sensations he experiences at Cheepeston, Lord Warlock always 
comes down for his son’s birthday, and does the little man all the 
honour he can. 

The last week in March has come. All the gardens are full of 
crocuses, tulips, and hyacinths, in spite of the prevalence of a 
peculiarly rasping wind. The tenants’ ball at Cheepeston is to 
be a grand affair as usual. Still no entertainment is to be offered 
to the county. Lord Warlock is in “residence,” as the flag 
which flies from the tower proclaims. But none of his own 
order are invited to partake of his hospitality. Twice or thrice 
he has ridden or driven through Cheepeston, bestowing his most 
engaging smiles on every one he knows by sight with exasperating 
impartiality. The blood of the well-descended Grant- Digbys 
curdles in their veins as they perceive him saluting and speaking 
to Mrs. Powis with precisely the same amount of friendly 
empressement which he has but a moment before displayed 
towards themselves. And in turn Mrs. Powis loses hold of 
Christian charity for a minute or two as she hears him taking 
the same well-sustained interest in the health of Mr. and Mrs 
Warren as he has just so feelingly expressed in that of the 
esteemed vicar and herself. 

But divided as the Cheepstonites are about one another, they 
are one and all united in their sentiments concerning a social 
atrocity which is presently perpetrated in their midst. Pen may 
not write the suggestions which are made by the puckered eye- 
brows and shrugged shoulders, the checked utterances and 
mysterious half-hints of the kindly dames and demoiselles of 
respectable Cheepston when the rumour undulates like a snake 
through the place that “ Lord Warlock has called on that woman 
at, Hill Cottage!” 

“Tt is monstrous! “ incredible!” but “true!” Accordingly, in 
spite of the monstrosity of his action, several people who have got 
the lesson of the parable of the unjust steward by heart, follow his 
example. To their disappointment Mrs. Hereford is so evidently 
hard-worked, tired, and pre-occupied as to be incompetent to 
grasp the full magnitud » of the tardy honour they have done 
her. And when they let the tepid soft-water of their conversational 
tap play encouragingly upon the subject of Lord Warlock she 
turns from the topic with impatience, almost with repugnance. 

To tell the truth, nothing had transpired in the course of his 
visit upon which she could look back with satisfaction, much less 
with self-congratulation. He had been announced, and ushered 
into her little writing den when she was in the midst of a 
chapter that was giving her a great deal of trouble. And when 
she looked up to give him a friendly g creeting she had been chilled 
and a little bit hurt by his gloomy visage. 

“| didn’t expect to + you, Warlock,” she be 

“ Well, on my word, I har dly know why I’ve come, Jessie, for 
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I suppose I shall hear nothing but the old story, reproaches and 
so forth.” 

“Indeed you shall not,” she says briskly. “Sit down, and rest 
assured that I won’t bully you at my own fireside now that I’ve 
chosen to light my fire so close to your lair. The fact is, believe 
me, as I wrote to you. When I heard of this little place I did 
not associate ‘Cheepeston’ with ‘Cheepestowe;’ perhaps if | 
had I shouldn’t have come.” 

“ What whim has brought you here ? ” 

“The whimsical necessity for economising ; besides, | wanted 
to see Rockmoor.” 

“You wanted to give—some one information about the boy ?’ 

“T did.” 

“You have given the information, I suppose ? ” 

“JT have.” 

Lord Warlock sighs, and then is silent fora moment. During 
this pause Mrs, Hereford diverts herself by drawing little devi Is 
on her blotting paper,and Lord Warlock wishes that she were in 
South Africa with her husband. 

Presently, as she seems quite content to be speechless, he says, 

“What made Dick go off to Kimberley without you ?’ 

“He had the offer of a remunerative char ge. He wanted a sea 
voyage because his health had broken down ; “he has alw ays had a 
great curiosity to see the Diamond Fields, and a strong conviction 
that he would like the work out there.” 

“ All good reasons for his going, but why didn’t you go with 
him ?” 

“T had to stay at home and work too.” 

“You have always told me you couldn’t work half as well in 
the country as in London.” 

“Nor can [.”’ 

“Then why come here to work ?” 

“Necessity knows no law. I was out of funds. Life in this 
region is cheaper.” 

“You must have been very extravagant, Jessie, or there must 
be a leakage of which I know nothing,” he said gravely, and Mrs. 
Hereford’s face flushed angrily as she answered, 

“T will not be baited and questioned. I wrote to warn you | 
was here, to tell you you had better not call here, or seem to know 
me. I wish you'd go!” 

“Oh, certainly,” he says stiffly, and he says good-bye, and 
makes his exit with such celerity that Jane, the housemaid, has 
barely time to wrench her eye from the keyhole, and jerk her 
person out of sight before the door opens, and Lord Warlock comes 
out. 

Jane has an evening out that night. 

One of those delightful reunions where soul meets soul over tea 
and thin bread and butter, faint scandal and feeble music, yelept 
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1 “afternoon at home,’ isin full swing at one of the oldest, best, 
and most comfortable houses in Cheepeston. The blighting March 
wind has sent every woman into the well-warmed room with her 
skin either paralysed into pallor, or in such a state of inflamma- 
tion, that under the influence of that cup which dismally fails to 
cheer, she speedily resembles a lobster or a peony, according as 
she be either fair or dark. Lord Warlock has been invited, of 
course! Hoped for, of course! Wildly and fondly expected, 
of course! But he has not come. So with the broad sense of 
justice which distinguishes an assemblage of women in nearly 
every quarter of the civilised world, they “cry havoe and let 
loose the dogs of war” upon Mrs. Hereford. 

“No wonder he is too poor to keep up Cheepeston. They 
say that woman’s extravagance is something fearful. He gave it 
to her well about it the other day when he went there. And her 
influence must be waning, /et ws hope, for he has only called there 
that once,” 

“ But who knows that ry rated her for her extravagance if he 
hasn’t told any one, and sie hasn’t told any one, and only he and 
she were present ? ” some ar gvumentative person asks, and then 
there is a chorus of— 

“Oh, such things always get known! Murder will out, you 
know ; and, for my part, I’m not at all surprised.” 

“T think it would be just as well to let this Mrs. Hereford 
understand that she is unmasked, and that after this she cannot 
expect to be received by any of us,’ some one suggests. And 
then by mutual consent they tell off the agreeable task of con- 
veying this information to the delinquent to Mrs. Powis. 

“As the vicar’s wife, there can be no doubt about its being 
your duty,” they say, hoisting her into the highest place with 
a unanimity as soon as the ground there discovers itself 

“ disagreeable,’ not to say “ dangerous.” But Mrs. Powis is 
vel equal to the occasion. 

“T make a point of never putting myself forward,” she says 
confidentially ; “it is for others, older residents in the place, to 
take the initiative about Mrs. Hereford. Just now it happens 
that I am so much engaged, that if she were my own sister I 
could not pay her any attention. Good-bye, and so many thanks 
for the delightful afternoon we have had. Your eldest daughter’s 
singing is really quite a treat, and | only wish that Mr. Powis’s 
parochial duties had permitted him to be present.” 

So she bows and hand shakes herself out of the room, and on 
her way home she stops her own gardener, and squares Lord 
Warlock, as she thinks, by directing that some of her best 
camellias, gardenias, waxen Roman hyacinths, and other hot- 
house and “conservatory flowers, may be cut and sent to Mrs. 
Hereford this same evening. 


It is the evening of little Lord Rockmoor’s birthday ball, and 
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many pairs of curious eyes are watching the absorbed manner 
with which Mrs. Hereford is awaiting the arrival of the evening 
train. By this time that “many-headed monster thing” rumour 
has accredited her with being very much mixed up with all that 
is least worthy in Lord Warlock’s past. It is disappointing 
when the train stops to see that the one for whom she has been 
waiting is a woman ! 

Two hours after this Mrs. Hereford and her recently-arrived 
friend are peeping in through the side window, which is neither 
shuttered nor curtained, upon the birthday function. Lord 
Warlock, with his son of five years old upon his shoulder, is 
returning thanks for the enthusiastic way in which that son’s, 
the heir’s, health has been drank. As he concludes his speech 
deafening cheers from his tenantry and employés drown—almost 
drown—the sad, wailing cry of a woman outside. But though 
the others are deaf to it Lord Warlock is not, and in another 
minute he is outside helping Mrs. Hereford to carry a fainting 
woman to the carriage which is waiting for them. 

“ What brought you here, Jessie, and who is this ?” he mutters, 
as he steps back from the carriage. And Mrs. Hereford pushes 
him aside as she answers, 

“She was your wife. I believe this has killed her. What 
brought you out from your honoured place, with your child, 
her child, by your side? Why didn’t you leave us alone out in 
the dark, where you have thrust her ?” 

“ Let me go home with you, Jessie. Let me speak——” 

“You sha’n’t; I won’t listen,’ Mrs. Hereford cries, sweeping 
him aside, and springing in to the aid of the still insensible 
woman, who was huddled up in the carriage. 

“ Violet,’ she cries, shaking her as they drive off, “rouse 
yourself; and don’t be a dumb ass when he comes to you, as he 
surely will to-morrow. He carried you as tenderly as—as he felt, 
my dear, before I told him who you were. And when I told 
him he wanted to come home with us ; do you hear ?” 

A few days after this Lord Warlock and his divorced wife are 
re-married at a quiet church in London, and when they next 
visit Cheepston it is understood that they will be accompanied 
by Mrs. Hereford, the wife of Lord Warlock’s favourite first 
cousin, the woman whom of all his relations is the one dearest to 
his lordship, for by her brains and bravery, her hard work and 
self-denial, she kept Lady Warlock from giant despair and gaunt 
want when she (Lady Warlock) was thrust into outer darkness. 

All Cheepeston is anxious to do courteous honour to Mrs. 
Hereford now! But the current question is, “ Will she respond?” 
not “Shall you call?” In short, they no longer feel themselves 
called upon to make her tremble and shiver under their March- 
like bitter civilities, or acid withholding of the same. 

ANNIE THOMAS. 
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LorD MAcAvuLay has said that “of all inventions, the alphabet 
and the printing-press alone excepted, those inventions which 
abridge distance have done most for the civilisation of our 
species. Every improvement of the means of locomotion bene- 
fits mankind, morally and intellectually, as well as materially.” 
If this be so, and there does not appear to be any good reason 
for controverting the statement, then a very high place indeed 
must be accorded in the history of the world’s civilisation to the 
humble postage stamp. For the postal history of a country is 
now undoubtedly always closely associated with the progress of 
its civilisation, and in all postal systems throughout the world 
the small adhesive label has become an inalienable factor, as the 
only satisfactory method of prepay ing postage. It would be of 
considerable interest could we discover who was really the 
inventor of these useful and universally popular little tokens of 
“postage paid,” but this, it is to be feared, will, as in many other 
such cases, forever remain a matter of great uncertainty. Mr. 
Lewins, in his useful work on “Her Majesty’s Mails,” refers the 
invention to our neighbours on the other side of the “silver 
streak!” Pelisson states that they originated in 1653 with a 
M. de Velayer, who established, under royal authority, a private 
post in Paris, placing boys at the corners of the streets for the 
reception of letters, which were to be wrapped up in certain 
envelopes. These envelopes, some of which are said to be still 
in existence, had no device or design upon them, but simply a few 
printed instructions. Shopkeepers in the immediate neighbour- 
hood sold the envelopes at the price of one sou. The envelopes, 
or tickets, were attached to the letters or wrapped round them 
in such a manner that the postman could remove and retain 
them on delivering the letters. Whether or not this practice 
gave rise subsequently to the idea of postage stamps in our own 
country it would be’very difficult to determine; but as the first 
proposals in England for the payment of postage in this manner 
were not made until 1836, it does not seem highly probable that 
there is any connection between the French envelope and the 
origin of the English postage stamp. The first we hear of the 
idea of using such stamps is in the discussions which took place 
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relative to the proposal to reduce the newspaper postage from 
fourpence to one penny, when Mr. Mathew D. Hill, the member 
for Hull, referred to a proposal that Mr. Charles Knight had 
made suggesting the collection of the new postage for newspapers 
by means of stamped wrappers sold at a penny each. According 
to the Report of the Select Committee on Postage, in 1837-8, a 
not dissimilar proposal for the use of stamped envelopes, or “go 
frees,’ was made by Mr. Charles Whiting, with the view, as Mr. 
W. H. Ashurst states in his “ Facts, ete, in support of Mr. Hill’s 
Plan” (of penny postage), of defeating the then too common 
system of evasion in the manner of addressing newspapers, where 
all kinds of changes were rung in the words constituting the 
address: but this proposal was never taken up. It is popularly 
supposed that as the introduction of penny postage, and the 
use of stamps in prepayment of the postage, came into operation 
very closely upon one another, that the late Sir Rowland Hill was 
the author of both ideas. This, however, is far from being the 
case, and, indeéd, Sir Rowland Hill never laid any claim to the 
suggestion as regards stamps, which, however, he carefully 
elaborated and perfected, and made use of in connection with his 
own scheme. The prepayment of letters was always a leading 
feature of his postage proposals, and although he at first intended 
that this should be carried out by payment of money over the 
counter, he subsequently came to the conclusion that the purposes 
of the public and the Post Office would be better served by the 
use of some kind of stamp or stamped covers for letters. This 
arrangement he brought forward before the Commissioners of 
Post Office Inquiry in 1837, to whom he fully explained it, 
referring to it as Mr. Knight's “excellent suggestion.” The 
following extract from the Commisioners’ Ninth Report, giving, 
as it does, a brief description of the proposed arrangement, will 
be read at this distant period with much interest :— 


(1) That stamped covers, or sheets of paper, or small vignette stamps—the latter, 
if used, to be gummed on the face of the letter—to be supplied to the public from 
the stamp-office, and sold at such a price as to include the postage. Letters so 
stamped to be treated in all respects as franks. 

(2) That as covers at various prices would be required for packets of various 
weights, each should have the weight it is entitled to carry legibly printed upon the 
stamp. 

(3) That the stamp of the receiving-house should be struck upon the superscription 
or duty stamp, to prevent the latter being used a second time. 

(4) The vignette stamps being portable, persons could carry them in their pocket- 
books. 


Such were the main features of the new arrangement for pre- 
paying letters which were laid before the Commissioners of Post 
Office: Inquiry, who, as well as the Committee on Postage 1 
1837-8, carefully considered the matter, and finally arriv ed at 
a favourable conclusion ; in consequence of which a clause pro- 
viding for the use of such stamps and stamped covers formed 
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part of the Penny Postage Act which the Government subse- 
quently brought in and carried. 

This stage reached in the introduction of stamps into the 
postal system, the next difficulty which presented itself was to 
choose between the use of simple adhesive labels, or stamped 
paper, and the use of stamped envelopes. On this point 
considerable difference in opinion appears to have existed. The 
first suggestion was to use stamped paper representing different 
charges, and which, when folded in a particular manner, would 
expose the stamp to view and frank the letter. In those days 
much importance was attached to the letter and the address 
being on the same sheet of paper, which indeed was a point 
of legal consequence, and hence the proposal to use stamped 
paper found numerous advocates amongst the members of 
the legal and mercantile communities. On the other hand, 
separate stamped envelopes were represented by their supporters 
as being by far more convenient, and this idea was probably the 
more popular. The ultimate decision of the Government was to 
use both the postage stamp and the stamped envelope ; and on 
the 23rd of August, 1539, a proclamation was issued by the 
Treasury inviting “ all artists, men of science, and the public in 
general to offer proposals as to the manner in which the stamp 
may best be brought into use.” Indeed, suggestions were invited 
from all parts of the world, foreign governments having been 
apprised of the matter by the Foreign Secretary. The Treasury 
offered two prizes of £200 and £100 respectively for the proposals 
which they might deem “ most deserving of attention,” and the 
offer was sufficiently attractive to bring in nearly three thousand 
proposals. That the design chosen as regards envelopes was that 
sent in by the late Mr. Mulready, R.A., is a well-known matter 
of history, as also is its very chequered career. Engraved in 
wood, the design of the envelopes was intended to celebrate 
allegorically the triumph of the post by means of a host of 
emblematical figures, and they were printed in black for the 
penny postage, and in blue ink for the twopenny postage. The 
lavour with which they met was so scanty that they were with- 
drawn from use six months after their first issue. The postage 
stamp, for which over a thousand designs were sent in, proved a 
lasting success. The chief conditions were that it should be 
simple, handy, and easily placed upon paper, and also of such 
4 nature as to make forgery difficult if not impossible. Messrs. 
Bacon and Petch were the designers of the original stamp which 
was engraved on a steel die by Mr. Charles Heath. The portrait 
of the Queen is stated to have been taken from a drawing by Mr. 
Henry Corbould from Wyon’s city medal. First printed in black, 
the colour was two years subsequently changed to brown with 
4 view to perfect the process of obliteration, and the more easily 
to detect the dishonest use of old stamps: and again, some time 
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afterwards, it was altered to the long familiar red colour for the 
same reason. 

Postage stamps, which were first brought into use, in May 
1840, five months after the introduction of penny postage, had 
become by this time an assured success; and, issued at first only 
for the value of one penny, they were gradually extended to other 
values as their use became generally adopted. Of course there 
was not wanting the usual amount of opposition. to a scheme of 
so innovating a character, and it was the opinion of many that 
the plan would prove “ inconvenient and foreign to the habits of 
Englishmen.” It is, indeed, hard to credit all the various 
objections which were urged against the adoption of the proposed 
stamps, many of which proved to be of a most ridiculous 
character. Thus, “half-ounce letters weighing an ounce or above,” 
was put forward by the Post Office Secretary, who was amongst 
the stamp opponents, as one out of nine classes of letters to which 
the proposed stamp could not be applied. Rowland Hill naively 
observed in reply that “letters exhibiting so remarkable a 
peculiarity might present difficulties with which he was not 
prepared to deal.” The most conclusive answer to all the argu- 
ments and objections raised against the introduction was, how- 
ever, the wonderful popularity which they at once acquired, some 
idea of which may be gained from the fact that in the first 
fifteen years after they were brought into use, three thousand 
million postage stamps were manufactured in order to meet the 
public requirements. It is not necessary to burden this paper 
with a tedious narration of the various stages of development 
through which postage stamps have passed, and it will suffice, 
therefore, to say that changes in the form, design, and colour have 
been made in various values of the stamps, which now range 
from a halfpenny to five pounds, from time to time as necessity 
and public advantage dictated. One very important change 
should, however, be briefly referred to. We allude to the perfora- 
tion of stamps. For many years postage stamps could only be 
separated from each other in the sheet by the primitive process 
of cutting by knives or scissors. In 1847 Mr. Archer proposed 
to the then Postmaster-General a machine which he thought 
might be made “ to pierce the sheet of stamps with holes, so that 
each stamp might be torn apart.” The Post Office favouring the 
proposal,.a machine was made which, after two previous un- 
successful attempts, punched out the pieces of paper round each 
stamp. The invention does not appear to have been very 
highly valued, for the remuneration offered to the inventor by the 
Treasury was so low that he refused it, and appealed to the 
House of Commons, who appointed a Committee of Inquiry into 
the matter, with the result that Mr. Archer’s machine, which he 
had patented, was purchased from him for £4,000. The machine 
did not prove very useful in practice, and it was not really until 
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it had been considerably improved upon by the stamp authorities 
that it was made to answer public wants. 

It would be interesting to know how our postage stamps are 
made, but this is a secret which, for reasons that are obvious as 
well as just, is jealously guarded from the public ken. It is, 
however, pretty well known that the work of manufacture is 
carried on not by the Government but by a firm of contractors 
who, after having completed the various processes through which 
they have to pass, deliver the stamps into the custody of the 
Inland Revenue Department. From this department the stamps 
are distributed to the various post offices throughout the United 
Kingdom. The quantities sent out daily are enormous, and 
average, we are told, about 2,000 parcels daily. The value of 
the stamps kept in stock at Somerset House is said to be never 
less than £6,000,000, the stamps being stored in large safes 
distributed over the various rooms in the basement of the Inland 
Revenue Office, and at such distances as to minimize the risk of 
entire destruction by fire. 

The immense value of stamps for the collection of postage soon 
led, as may be imagined, to their being utilised for Inland 
Revenue collection, in which capacity they have now long served. 
For many years, as most of us know of course, a distinctive stamp 
was used, commonly known as the “receipt stamp,’ and it is, 
indeed, only since the last six or seven years that the ordinary 
postage stamp has fulfilled the combined purposes of collecting 
postage and Inland Revenue. The benefits which accrued to the 
public from this change can hardly be over-estimated, for whereas 
a postage stamp is everywhere to be had, it was’ not in the old 
days always so easy a matter to obtain the distinctive Inland 
Revenue stamp. The change, which fell in so naturally with the 
fitness of things generally that one is almost apt to appreciate its 
advantage insufficiently, would no doubt have been made long 
before it actually took place but for many practical difficulties, 
especially in regard to the accounts of the two great state depart- 
ments concerned, which were only satisfactorily overcome after 
long consideration and discussion. Another most useful office 
which the postage stamp fulfils is the prepayment of telegrams. 
[t was, indeed, but natural that when, in 1870, the Government 
took over the electric wires of the country the collection of the 
tevenue from this source should be made by means of the well- 
tried postage stamp, and for six years the ordinary postage stamps 
IN use were applied to this purpose. In 1876, for reasons which 
\tls difficult to fathom, it was deemed desirable to introduce a 
lew and distinctive set of stamps to be used purely for telegraphic 
purposes, which, however, only continued for a few years, as the 
Principle of the unified stamp brought into operation in 1880 
being found to answer very satisfactorily, was soon after applied 
‘o telegrams, and the old practice thus practically reverted to. 
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There can be no question tbat, as in letters, the most ready and 
convenient method of prepaying telegrams is by means of postage 


stamps, and as the stamps used in this respect never pass out of 


the hands of the Post Office, but are returned in due course to 
the chief office to be accounted for in the ordinary way, no 
d:ffiiculty can arise in distinguishing between the two revenues— 
v.€., from letters, etc., and telegrams. It is not, therefore, readily 
to be understood why any departure was ever made from the 
present practice. 

The use of postage stamps in connection with postal orders 
and savings bank deposits in late years has become well! known. 
In the former case they aid most usefully in remitting small sums 
by making up odd amounts not provided for in the fixed amounts 
of postal orders, and are also useful in paying the extra com- 
mission which becomes due on lapsed orders. As may be 
imagined, the privilege of remitting odd amounts has greatly 
enhanced the popularity of postal orders, and many thousand 
pounds’ worth of stamps are, we believe, annually used in this 
manner. It may be remembered, too, that many years ago, 
indeed not long after stamps were brought into general use, 


the convenience of remitting small sums of money by means of 


postage stamps was speedily perceived by the public, and taken 
advantage of. This was particularly the case so long as the 
money order rates and registration fees were high, and post- 
masters in the country generally accepted them in consideration 
of a small discount. The Post Office authorities discouraged, 
however, rather than approved the practice, which they con- 
sidered offered temptations to letter-stealing. The gradual 
reduction both of the money order rates and the registered letter 
fees lessened to a great extent the necessity for using stamps in 
remitting money, and the still more recent institution of the 
cheap and ready system of postal orders has now almost entirely 
removed that necessity. In regard to post office savings bank 
deposits postage stamps have become of manifest advantage, as 
it enables those who cannot afford to save a shilling (the 
minimum limit of deposit) at one time, to save penny by penny 
by using one of the printed forms provided for the purpose, and 
obtainable at any post office savings bank. Mr. Faweett, it will 
be remembered, was enthusiastic in his advocacy of this scheme, 
and there can be no doubt that, from the extensive use which 
has been made of the system, it has proved a great benefit to a 
numerous class, and has engendered and fostered thrift in many 
quarters where otherwise the pence would probably have found 
their way into less advantageous channels. It would be extremely 
interesting to know what value of stamps is annually used 
this manner, but unfortunately the Post Office Report does not 
furnish any statistics upon this point. As regards, however, the 
general use of stamps, some fair idea of the extent of their issue 
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may be gathered from the fact that the number of letters posted 
in this country in a year is at the rate of two thousand millions, 
while the number of telegrams delivered is at the rate of thirty- 
five millions annuallv. The revenue collected from postage is 
£7,800,000, and from telegrams £1,700,000. In penny stamps 
alone it 1s stated that more than fifteen hundred millions are 
annually issued through the various post offices in the United 
Kingdom. These astounding figures require no comment, for 
they surely speak for themselves in silent eloquence. Associate 
letters and correspondence generally, as we are bound to do, with 
education, literature, science, and commerce, and it must be 
owned that the foregoing statistics proclaim with no uncertain 
ound the advance which has heen made within the past fifty 
years in civilisation in this country. 

Not the least interesting feature of the subject now under 
consideration is the mania of the stamp collector. Such mania 
forms, of course, as we all know, an epoch in the life of every 
school boy, but it is certainly surprising to learn how widely the 
craze exists or has existed amongst the older members of the 
community. There are even, indeed, societies, styling themselves 
Philatelic Societies, the raison d’étve of which is, we believe, 
the collection and examination of postage stamps of all countries. 
Although the mania runs high nowadays it does not appear to 
be at such a height as that which it had reached about the year 
1862, when, according to the late Mr. Lewins, crowds nightly 
congregated in Birchin Lane to the exceeding annoyance and 
wonder of the uninitiated, “where ladies and gentlemen of all 
ages and ranks, from Cabinet Ministers to crossing sweepers, 
were busy, with album and portfolio in hand, buying, selling, 

or exchanging,” which scenes are now known to have been the 
beginnings of what may almost be termed a new trade. Some 
very high prices are now asked and received for some of the 
rarer kinds of stamps, and it is indeed remarkable what 
enormous sums an enthusiast will pay for a genuine specimen of 
avery rare stamp. After all, the amusement is harmless enough, 
and if, as very often it may be, it is the means of affording 
instruction combined with pleasure, there is really no reason why 
it should be condemned .or even discouraged. 

In conclusion, it remains but to say a word concerning the 
new issue of certain values of postage and revenue stamps 
which took place on the first day of the present year, and which 
has exeited so much public attention. The necessity for such 
a change had, indeed, long become apparent alike to the com- 

munity. generally, and to the Government in particular, for 
almost from the very first day of the old issue considerable 
dissatisfaction appears to have existed, owing to the great 

‘inilarity both in form and colour of many of the: values. 
Experience has taught that it is of the utmost importance that 
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postage stamps, particularly those of the smaller values which 
are in common daily use, should bear a marked distinction one 
from the other, and this not alone in the interest of the pur- 
chasing public, but also for the benefit of the vending post 
office clerks, and subsequently for the examining officials. And 
this condition was rendered the more essential by the fact that 
stamps are now used for a variety of useful purposes other than 
that which originally gave them their birth. How incompletely 
the old series of stamps fulfilled this imperative condition needs 
hardly to be related, seeing that it was chiefly owing to this 
circumstance that they met with so little favour either from the 
public or the Government. So strong indeed was the dissatis- 
faction of the latter, that barely a year after the old stamps 
were issued, an official committee, composed jointly of officers 
of the Inland Revenue and Post Office departments, was appointed 
for the purpose of inquiring into the best method of bringing 
into use a set of stamps of the lower values—i.e., from 4d. to 1s,— 
which should fulfil all the requirements in form, colour, and 
design which long use had shown to be absolutely necessary. 
That the labours of the Committee were not of so easy a character 
as one might at first sight imagine them to be, may be judged 
from the fact that in face of these requirements, there were 
certain other conditions in the production of the new stamps 
which long popular usage and -familiarity rendered it unwise 
and undesirable to alter. Thus it was deemed expedient not to 
make any change in the existing size of the stamp, nor in the 
well-worn and familiar design of the Queen’s head. It was 
necessary, too, to print in this small area the amount of the 
duty and the words “Postage and Revenue.’ But the chief 
difficulty to be contended with arose, no doubt, from the restricted 
number of colours for the peculiar inks employed in printing 
available, which possessed sufficiently sensitive properties to pro- 
tect the Revenue from fraud. The Committee were determined, 
however, to leave no stone unturned in accomplishing success- 
fully the task that had been set them, and with this end in view 
two or three of their members made a tour of the principal 
Government stamp manufactories in Europe for the purpose of 
enlarging their knowledge and experience of the special subject 
under inquiry. The labours of the Committee came to an end 
in 1885, and the stamp scheme which they put forward and 
recommended was formally approved by the Postmaster-General 
in May of that year, since which date, up to the end of the year 
that has just expired, the work of manufacture has closely 
engaged the attention of the authorities at the Inland Revenue 
department, and the Government contractors. By the time that 


these remarks are published the new stamps will have been @ ~ 


month in issue, a period sufficiently long to admit of the public 
becoming generally acquainted with their form and colour, con- 
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sidering what a rapid sale stamps have, and it is not necessary 
therefore to enter here into any description of the series, more 
especially as this has been done at great length in the daily and 
weekly press. It may, however, be observed that there can be 
little doubt that the labours of the recent Committee have been 
crowned with success, inasmuch as the stamps newly issued 
would appear to fulfil all the conditions and requirements that 


have already been indicated as essential to their general use, 


and what has for so many years past been regarded as a desidera- 


tum by both the public and the Government has at length 
become an accomplished fact. 


ARCHIBALD GRANGER BOWIE. 
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TWELFTH NIGHT. 





Crown the cup that knows no sorrow, 
Steal we now a flight from earth ; 

Night will come that brings no morrow, 
Gild it then with radiant mirth. 


Time yet points a warning finger, 
Moments such as these are rare. 

Here while smiles and laughter linger, 
Wreathe the bow! that conquers care. 


Warming evry sense to pleasure, 
Waking love’s tumultuous joy, 

The grape is earth’s sole real treasure 
To age, youth, and maiden coy. 


Beauty’s smiles are fleeting ever 

Though they thrill with rapture’s glow ; 
Wine alone betrays us never, 

Light up then its sparkling flow. 


Weave we now a lay of gladness, 
Crown the cup that knows no care. 

We will drink a truce to sadness, 
Pledge our love to evry fair. 


Shed the juice that soothes all sorrow, 
We will take a flight from earth. 


‘Ebbing hours may leave no morrow, 


Gild them then with radiant mirth. 


W. CHARLES BRYANT. 
































DOCTORS AND DOCTORS. 
BY GRAHAM EVERITT. 


CHAPTER I, 
PHYSICIAN AND CHIRURGEON. 


In the Benedictine convents of Salernum and Monte Casino, as 
early as the sixth century, the care of the sick was enjoined as a 
work of piety ; and there diseases were treated, not, indeed, with 
any medical knowledge, but by means of prayers, conjurations, 
and the exposition or application of relics, which appealed to the 
imagination and superstition of the sick, and probably assisted in 
some degree the beneficent efforts of nature to restore her equi- 
librium. In the ninth century, books were written by Berthier, 
Abbé of the convent of Monte Casino, and others. The convents 
we have named practically acquired a reputation as schools of 
medicine, and students as well as sufferers of all kinds resorted 
thither from distant parts. Towards the eleventh century, by 
translations from the Arabic into Latin of portions of Galen and 
other Greek and Arabic medical authors, science and the use of 
natural remedies gradually began—as in the temples of A’sculapius 
of old—to supersede to some extent the practices of bigotry and 
superstition. The clerical physicians of Salernum had acquired 
such a reputation in the twelfth century that they were consulted 
by Robert, son of William the Conqueror of England, who, on his 
return from Palestine, disembarked there to be treated for a wound 
he had received in the Holy Land, and which had been mismanaged 
by his own attendants. 

The Jews, however, at this time also practised physic by the 
aid of copies of the ancient authors, which they are said to have 
preserved and studied. They were patronised by crowned heads 
and other men of rank and influence, who were bold enough to 
invoke their assistance in the face of the Church’s express pro- 
hibition. This led, of course, to persecution. By the authority 
of popes and ‘councils, it was enacted, by the canon law, that 
no Jew could be a physician, and formal excommunication 
was obtainable against those who ventured to seek their aid. 
These laws were stringently enforced against offenders, unless 
their position were strong enough to resist such anathemas and 
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prohibitions. It may be gleaned from various sources that the 
principles and practice of ‘these Hebrew physicians were of a . 
higher order than those of their rivals and persecutors ; but, 
common with all other sources of light and truth, the reeonde of 
their practice were trampled under foot and destroyed, to build up 
more surely the authority of bigotry, ignorance, and superstition, 

It was, however, enjoined by Benedict IX. and Urban II. i 
the eleventh century, that the clerical physicians should wantin 
their practice within the walls of their respective monasteries, 
But, having transgressed these orders, decrees were repeatedly pro- 
mulated, forbidding the prelates, archdeacons, and other superior 
clergy from engaging in the practice of any part of medicine ; and 
to the lower clergy, whose ignorance and vice were at this time 
specially notorious, was reserved the right to practise medicine, 
and to engage in mundane sciences generally, excepting only 
surgical operations, and especially the use of the cauter y or the 
knife, which was opposed to the maxim, ecclesia abhorrit a 
sanguine. Hence, it came to pass that the practice of bleeding 
and drawing teeth devolved upon the lay brethren, who officiated 
as servants and barbers of the community, and from this circum- 
stance the barber craft or barber-chirurgeon most probably derived 
its origin. By these means, in the interval between the twelfth 
and sixteenth centuries, all external w ounds, injuries, and ailments 
were separated from the office of the physician proper; whilst 
imternal diseases, whose existence or removal was less easily 
detected, remained, during this period, the exclusive province of 
the priest- physician. 

The medical statutes of Henry the Eighth’s reign throw a very 
curious light upon the state of medicine and surgery in England 
during the sixteenth century; and we shall] refer to them, not only 
for that reason, but principally because they have been so curiously 
misquoted and so transparently misunderstood in some of the 
books in which we find them referred to. The statute of the third 
year of Henry the Eighth, cap. 11 [1511], shows us the necessity 
of legislative interference. It states that “the science and 
cunning of physic and surgery (to the perfect knowledge w hereof 
be requisite g great learning and ripe experience) were [then] daily 
.. . exercised by a great multitude of ignorant persons, of are 
the greater part had no manner of insight in the same, nor in any 
other kind of learning ; somealso can [con] no letters on the book, so 
far forth that common artificers, as smiths, weavers, and women, 
accustomably take upon them great cures, and things of great difli- 
culty, in which they partly use sorcery and witche raft, partly a apply 
such medicines unto the diseases as be very noious [noxious] and 
nothing meet, therefore, to... . the great injury of the faculty, and 
the grievous hurt, .. . and destruction of many of the king’s liege 
people, most especially of them that cannot discern the uncunning 
from the cunning.” To cure which state of things it was provided 
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that no person in the City of London or within seven miles thereof 
should practise as a physician or surgeon, “except he be first 
approved, and admitted by the Bishop of London, or... Dean 
of St. Paul’s for the time being, calling to him. . . four doctors of 
physic, and for surgery other expert persons in that faculty.” Any 
unqualified person practising as a physician or surgeon was liable 
for every month he so practised to the penalty therein mentioned. 
Outside the boundaries of the City, and precincts of seven miles, 
persons practising as physicians and surgeons were to be examined 
and approved by the Bishop of the diocese or other persons in the 
manner therein set forth. 

This statute really did more harm than good. Ifthere were, as 
we shall (in a later chapter) see that there were, many quacks and 
dangerously incompetent persons dabbling in physic and surgery, 
there were, on the other hand, a number of charitable persons 
of both sexes, skilled in the knowledge of herbs, roots, and waters, 
who attended the sick and afflicted poor, “only,” as a later statute 
recites, “ for neighbourhood and God’s sake, and of pity and charity,” 
and not for any sort of fee, or reward. These charitable persons 
the chirurgeons prosecuted as pretenders under the Act. But 
the professional gentlemen acted the part of the dog in the 
manger ; for they would neither attend the sick poor themselves, 
nor would they allow these good and charitable folk to help them. 
The consequence of this selfish conduct was lamentable; and we 
are told by a statute passed more than thirty years afterwards, 
that many persons did absolutely ‘rot and perish for lack of 
surgery.” Selfish and inhuman conduct of this sort produced its 
natural consequences, and the legislature was compelled once more 
to open the door which they had been induced to close. The 
statute of the thirty-fourth and thirty-fifth years of Henry the 
Eighth, cap. 8 [1542], recites the previous Act, and the mode in 
which its provisions had been found to work mischievously and 
dangerously. The recital to the second section is very far from 
flattering to the chirurgeons of the period. It states, that, 
“although the most part of the persons of the craft of chirurgeons 
had small cunning, yet they would take great sums of money, and 
do little therefore, by reason whereof they oftentimes impaired 
and hurt their patients, intead of doing them [any] good.” In con- 
sequence of the facts we have stated, the statute provided that from 
thenceforth it should be lawful for every person, “ having a know- 


ledge ... of the nature of herbs, roots, and waters, or of the 
operation of the same ... to .. . use and minister to any out- 


ward sore, uncome [ulcerous swelling|, wound, apostemations 
[omposthumes], outward swelling or disease, any herb or herbs, 
ointments, baths pultess, and complaisters . . . or drinks for the 
stone, strangury or agues,’ without being liable to prosecution or 
penalty under the statute of the third year of the King’s reign.” 
This was not only throwing the door wide open, which had been. 
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closed by the former Act, but it amounted to a statement on the 
part of the framers of the statute, and of the legislature, that 
many of the chirurgeons were so unskilled in their art, that it 
was better that it should be thrown open, even at the risk of 
admitting quacks at the portal. 

The influence of the learned Thomas Linacre, with that of others 
exerted through Cardinal Wolsey, obtained from Henry the 
celebrated charter by which medicine was finally rescued from 
ecclesiastical control, and confided to a corporate body of physicians 
with every facility as well as every obligation to enforce the Act 
of the third year of the reign, and to exercise increased powers 
and privileges. The powers.and privileges thus entrusted to the 
College were confirmed and extended by the Statutes 14th and 
15th Henry VIIL. cap. 5, and 32nd Henry VIII. cap. 10, which 
entrusted to it the future government of the profession of medicine 
as well throughout England, as in London and its precincts. 

The only other Act remaining to complete our survey is the 
well-known statute of the thirty- second year of Henry VIII. 
cap. 42 [1540], by which the barbers and surgeons of London, 
ln “two several and distinct companies of surgeons,” 
were made one company and incorporated; the third section, 
however, providing that no person in “the City of London, 
suburbs, . . . and one mile compass of the said city, . . . [then or 
thereafter] using barbery or shaving ... should occupy any 
surgery, letting of blood, or any other thing belonging to surgery, 
drawing of teeth only excepted.” 

This Act affords incontestable evidence that between the barbers 
and the surgeons of this period there was “much of a muchness.” 
Mr. Timbs, in his collection of Ana, which he styles “ Doctors 
and Patients,” opines that the barbers were “ considered the most 
respectable of the new guild,” because of “their adopting, and 
petitioning to be distinguished by, the style and title of the 
mystery of barbers.” If, “however, ‘Mr. Timbs had looked into his 
Johnson, he would have found the third meaning of “mystery,” 
thus given by that very learned authority: “A trade; a calling; 
in this sense it should, according to Warburton, be written mistery, 
from [the French word] mestier, a trade,” in which sense we may 
further add it is used by Spenser, Shakespeare, and others of the 
old poets, dramatists, and writers. 

There were “chirurgeons and chirurgeons,” of course, but the 
dense ignorance of the great mass of the sur geons of this and the 
three succeeding reigns may be judged by the statement made by 
a medical writer of the time of Elizabeth. “How many 
[chirurgeons| he asks his contemporaries, “shall a man find . 
that have learning? For the most part being ignorant and void 
of all learning, yea, and know almost no part of Anatomy (which 
is most necessary for a chyrurgeon) ; cannot scarce heale a green 
wound, and some there be that can scant let a man blood (which 
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is a handsome and pretty feat, and yet not so hard a thing to be 
done). Nor will apply a ventose, called otherwise a cupping 
glasse, unless they put the man to pain and trouble. There be 
some that esteem themselves so well exercised and perfect in the 
art, that they think that no cure can come amisse to them: they 
will enterprize and take in hand all manner of cures, be they 
never so hard or incurable: for they have fear of nothing, but 
rashly goe to work in all things. They will cut, they will launce, 
they will cauterise (which they call searing with a hot burning 
iron), they will cut off a leg or an arme of the body, they will use 
corrosives that shall pierce even unto the hard bones, and they will 
make an issue almost for every trifle, and for every disease, 
without considering the circumstances of the whole matter, nor 
weighing the strength, the age, and the complexion of the body, 
besides many other ‘things that are —_ to be considered in 
such cases. And possible it is many times that the patient hath 
need of some inward medicine, which the chyrurgeon can, nor 
may well give, without the Physitians counsell.” 

Although much of this was doubtless true, some of it must be 
received with the usual “ grain of salt.” The reader must remember 
that the physician of this period (himself a surgeon) looked askant 
at the surgeon proper (as he afterwards did upon the apothecary) 
as one who had trespassed on his own domain. That anatomy 
was studied by the surgeon of that day, is shown by the work of 
Thomas Vicary, Sergeant Surgeon to the Queen, and “chief 
chirurgeon to St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, who “ compyled,” and 
published in 1577, when Lnglish books were rare, his “ Profitable 
Treatise on the Anatomy of Mans Body; ” and that the study of 
anatomy as*well as of other science was not neglected by lights of 
lesser magnitude, is proved by the advice given by “ John Halle,” 
a chirurgeon practising at Maidstone in 1565, who thus insists 
on the importance in surgery of general, as well as of professional 
knowledge : 





“ Not only in chyrurgerie, 
Thou oug rhtest to be experte, 
But also in Astronomye, 


Both privye and aperte. 


“In Naturall Philosophye, 
Thy studye should be bente 
To know eche herbe, shrubbe, roote, and tree, 
Must be thy good intente. 


“‘ Eache beaste and foule, wyth worme and fishe, 
And all that beareth lyfe ; 
Their vertues and their natures bothe, 
With thee oughte to be rife. 


* But chieflye the anatomye, 
Ye oughte to understande ; 
If ye will cwre well anythinge, 
That ye doe take in hande. 
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“ For by the same above the rest, 
Ye shall greate fame deserve ; 
The life of man from many streightes, 
To save and well preserve. 


“ Withoute the knowlege of which arte, 
Thou canste not chose but erre : 
In all that thou shalte goe aboute, 
Thy knowledge to preferre. 


“ As if ye cutte or cauterise, 
Or use phlebotomye : 
Ye can not but erre in the same, 
Without anatomye. 


‘He is no true chirurgien, 
That can not shewe by arte, 
The nature of everye member, 
Eche from other aparte. 


“ For in that noble handyworke, 
There doth nothing excell, 
The knowledge of anatomye, 
If it be learnéd well. 


“ Endeavoure therefore by all means, 
The same to knowe and conne, 
For when thou hast it perfectly, 
Thine arte is halflye wonne.” 


Although incorporated with the brethren of the “ mystery,” the 
surgeons, in no long time, began to show that they were more 
than anxious to be distinguished from their associates. It seems, 
indeed, an odd fellowship, judged by the light of the nineteenth 
century ; but, at the time of the incorporation, as we have said, 
there was “much of a muchness.” As the chirurgeoa ascended 
the ladder of knowledge and experience, the barber, or barber- 
chirurgeon as he now called himself, seems to have remained very 
much as the Act had found him. The ignorance and incompetency 
of the gentlemen of the “mystery” was a favourite subject of 
‘comment with the skilled chirurgeon of succeeding reigns. Many 
strange examples are given by Sir Richard Wiseman, Sergeant 
Surgeon to Charles I]., 1676. Here is one of them. “A young 
fellow who was servant to a horse courser, was thrown off his 
horse against some of the barrs in Smithfield, whereby the 
calvaria or hairy scalp was torn up from the coronal suture to 
the temporall muscle on the left side; the skull was bared about 
two or three inches in breadth. He was led to the next 
barber, who cut the piece off, and hanged it up in his shop. The 
day after the patient was brought to me,” says Wiseman, “1 
caused the hair to be shav’d off from above the wound, and 
dress’d the bone and lips with linimentum arcei warm, and 
embrocated the parts about cum ol. rosarwm and chalomeli, and 
apply’d emplastrum ebolo over the wound, with compress and 
bandage rowling up his head. He had been let blood the day 
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before[by the barber], without consideration of the great quantity 
he had lost from his wound: I continued the former way of 
dressing, etc. Thus it was cured as wounds with loss of sub- 
stance, a troublesome and vexatious work to the patient and 
chyrurgeon, which might at first have been cured by agglutination 
[cohesion], with a less cicatr ix, and thereby he might have enjoy d 
the natural tegument of his hair, whereas that part remained bald 
and unseemly.” The barber- -chirurgeon, in fact, instead of leaving 
nature to heal herself, had scalped ‘his patient as effectually as 
any Red Indian savage could have effected the process. 

Daniel Turner, chirurge on (writing in 1695), says that some 
of these men, in addition to their poles and “frame of porringers,” 
“had the impudence,”’ “ he terms it, to hang the arms of the 
surgeons outside their shops. The little knowledge he had, the 
barber- chirurgeon of this period picked up in a very hap-hazard 
fashion. He was first a barber’s apprentice ; then he went, perhaps, 
to sea, and became, after his first or second voyage, without diffi- 
culty, a surgeon’s mate, starting afterwards in business on his 
own account. As a batber- chirurgeon he discoursed, we are 
told, learnedly of “ fractures, dislocations, gangreans, mortifications, 
and amputations.” Turner would have us understand that as 
regards surgical knowledge “the sea professor and the town pre- 
tending barber” stood very much on a par. He is anxious at the 
same time that we shall not confound either the barber or this 
“sea professor ” with the orthodox naval practitioner of the time. 

“JT would not be thought herein,’ he says, “ by any means to re- 
flect on those legal and ingenious practitioners employ’d in his 
Majesty’s Naval Service, but what I have spoken hereto is on 
account of.the great abuses committed by those shameless in- 
truders on the practise, who by making friends to the supervisers 
have clandestinely procur’d the titles of chyrurgeons mates, to 
the no small detriment and personal damage of the King’s good 
subjects, whose health and lives in the chyrurgeon’s absence, 
are in the hands of those so lately Barbers and apothecaries 
Servants.” 

“Tis not many years since,” he continues, “that a mere novice, 
in surgery, humbly requesting a grant for the office of a mate 
upon a tryal, if he was fitted for “the discharge of such a trust, 
when he was ask’d, what he thought was the first intention in 
the treating of a penetrating puncture in the thoraz, reply'd, he 
had never seen such a thing in his ser Being further question 'd, 
if he knew where the said part, viz., the thorax was situate in a 
humane body, he as ignorantly pointed to the hypogastrick region 
of the abdomen, and might (according to his judgment), as well 
have shown the palm of his hand: ‘yet this person, as 1 am 
credibly inform’d, quickly after obtain’d his desire, and got off to 
sea,” in other words, obtained the appointment for which he was 
so utterly unfitted. 
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Turner gives numerous cases in illustration of the ignorance of 
these fellows, the following is one: “A certain noted sea practi- 
tioner had, some time since, a patient here on shore who was 
afflicted with a malign Paronichia |whitlow] on his finger, which 
he treated so iong with suppuratives that the ligaments were 
corrupt, and the bone carious; at length there happening a 
spontaneous discharge of pus, the sibuosity was dilated, and the 
bone denudated for exfoliation. Now to recover his former 
negligence in suffering the malignity to lye so long conceal’d, he 
as prejudicially drest the patient with Buasilicon and Oyl of 
Hyperion, \aid immediately on the bone, whereby the putre- 
faction and caries encreas’d, a large fwngus thrust out, and, after 
all, there was a necessity for amputation, which was speedily 
perform’d.” Gross ignorance of this sort, Turner adds, was by no 
means an uncommon experience. 

He relates that on one occasion he bled a patient under the 
following circumstances. She had, in the first instance, gone to a 
barber, and had left him in much alarm. She was a very cor- 
pulent woman, with “limbs of the largest size, and withal so fat, 
that her veins were neither visible, nor indeed (by what I per- 
ceiv'd) at all perceptible to the touch.” This puzzled the operator, 
who, after much fumbling, “ finding no other part that was tense, 
and perhaps to his apprehension turgid, as the tendon of the 
biceps,” after some hesitation expressed his opinion that “ this 
was certainly the vein, but it lay so very deep as made him 
fearful he should not pierce it.” After the neck-or-nothing 
fashion of his tribe, however, he boldly plunged in his weapon, 
and had not Providence interposed, would undoubtedly have made 
a breach in the tendon which would have been beyond his skill, 
and probably beyond the skill of any other operator, to repair. 

Our only object of course in mentioning these cases is to give @ 
practical idea of the shocking ignorance of these barber-chirur- 
geons of old. The provision in the Act that a person practising 
“barbary ” or shaving should not let blood or practise surgery, 
had been long openly and scandalously evaded; but it was not 
until 1745 that the odd co-partnership between the barbers and 
surgeons was severed by the statute 18th George II., cap. 15, 
such Act providing that “the art and science of surgery ” could 
no longer be practised by the company of barbers. 

The portrait given us by John Earle of the physician of his 
time—of the reigns, that is to say, of Elizabeth and James 1L— 
like many other supposed portraits drawn by himself and the 
learned Sir Thomas Overbury, is simply a caricature, and nothing 
more. The learned gentleman, according to our authority, was 
“distinguisht from an Empiricke” only “by his round velvet 
cap and Doctor’s gowne. . . . Sworne to Galen and Hippocrates, 
he knew absolutely nothing of these learned authors, his only 
medical reading being confined to “Alexis of Piemont, or the 
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“Regiment of Health.” As for his learning, it consisted 
reckoning up the hard names of « diseases, and the superscriptions 
of gally pots in his Apothecary s shoppe. ” The real truth was 
that the physician of this time was not only deeply read in all 
the then accepted authorities of his profession, but he was in 
other respects a learned scholar and a gentleman. Take Linacre 
(1460-1524) by way of example. Linacre, besides his medical 
translations, wrote on mathematics and grammar. Of his trans- 
lation of Galen, Erasmus spoke in the highest terms of praise ; 
and when writing to a friend to whom he was sending a copy, he 
said, “I present you with the works of Galen, now, by the help 
of Linacre, speaking better Latin than they ever before spoke 
Greek. z: 

At the time John Earle wrote his so-called “ Cosmographie,” 
or series of satirical sketches, to which we have referred, it was 
the almost universal practice of the intending physician to com- 
mence his classical studies at Oxford or Cambridge, after which 
he went on the Continent for the purpose of prosecuting a purely 
professional training at the great medical schools of Montpellier 
and Padua. It was at Padua that Fabricius ab Acquapendente, 
the professor of anatomy at the close of the sixteenth century,” 
drew the special attention of William Harvey to the existence of 
valves in all the veins of the body, and thus set the mind of his 
pupil on those inquiries which ended in his imperishable fame. 
It was at Padua that Harvey took his doctor’s degree in 1602. 
The same year he returned to England, and having again 
graduated at Cambridge (where he had prev iously been in 1593 
settled in the practice of his profession in London. 

Sir Thomas Browne, the celebrated author of the “ Religio 
Medici ” (1605-82), another typical physician of the time, entered 
in the year 1623 as a gentleman commoner at Broadgate Hall, 
afterwards known as Pembroke Coll ege, Oxford. After taking 
his M.A. degree, he turned his studies to phy sic; and to complete 
his medical education, prosecuted his training at Montpellier and 
Padua, and afterwards proceeded to the University of Leyden, 
where he took his doctor’s degree. Thomas Sydenham (1624- 
89), sometimes called the English Hippocrates, after being elected 
a fellow of All Souls’ College, and remaining some time at Oxford 
studying his profession, took his doctor’s ‘degree at Cambridge. 
Un leaving the English Universities he travelled to Montpellier, 
at that time the most celebrated school of physic in Europe, in 


“ Acquapendente was the most celebrated physician, and Spigelio a no less 
renowned surgeon of this time. Both were called in, with ten other medical men 

‘ assistants, by the Council of Ten, when the famous Fra Paolo (Sarpi), the spiritual 
adie of the Republic of St. Mark, was stabbed at Venice, on the 5th of October. 
1607, at the instigation of the unscrupulous Pope Paul V. The friar got well in 
pite of them. Acquapendente received, as a recompense for having saved so valuable 
a life, knighthood, and a silver cup of thirty ounces, with the winged lion of St 
Mark engraved thereon. 
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quest of further experience; and in 1663, when in his fortieth 
year, and after being long known as a practitioner, was adinitted 
a member of the College of Physicians in London. 

That this was the established routine is shown us, not only by 
the biographies of the learned physicians of the fifteenth, six- 
teenth, and seventeenth centuries, but by a medical writer of 
1670. The author of the “Accomplisht Physician,” writing in 
that year, recommends the student in physic, after a certain 
course of study at home, to travel for the purpose of acquiring a 
knowledge of foreign practice. At Paris, for instance, he would 
visit every day for a year the hospitals of “1’Hostel Dieu and La 
Charitée.” Here, twice a week, he would meet with M. Janot, 
the most celebrated surgeon of the age, and see how he performed 
the operations of “trepanning, amputating,” and other chirur- 
gical treatment, “with the greatest dexterity possible.” At 
Montpellier, where he would stay another year, he would meet 

“with a concourse of the greatest Proficie nts in Physic of 
Kurope.” At’ Padua he would visit “the famed Hospital of San 
Lorenzo, and observe the Italian method of curing diseases by 
[a course of] alterative Broaths, without purging or bleeding,” 
Having resided here for the space, say, of six months, he might 
then “ justly aspire to a degree of Doctor in Physic, which the 
fame of the place should persuade him to take here, being the 
Imperial University for Pnysic of all others in the world, and 
where Phy sicians [are expected to] pass a very exact scrutiny 
and severe test.” From thence, our authority recommends him 
to go on to Bologna, and pass three months at the hospital there. 
Last of all, “our doctor must not neglect to extract something 
. .. out of the eminentest practitioners at Rome,” frequenting 
the “three renown’d hospitals of San Spirito in the Vatican, 
San Giovanni Laterano on the Mount Celio, and San Giacomo di 
Augusta in the Valley Martia,” besides others whose names are 
also given. 

And yet this was the learned gentleman of whom Captain 
Alexander Radcliffe, following the example of his predecessor, 
Earle, wrote, during the seventeenth century, the following lines, 
which Dryden, in his well-known contempt and dishi ke for the 
faculty, has thought fit to preserve in his curious “ Miscellany 
collection :— 

“*Mongst gilded books on shelves you squeeze 
Old Galen and Hippocrates, 
For such learn’d Men (say you) as these 
I'll stickle. 
Tho’ what they were you cannot tell, 
Giants they might have been as well, 
Or two Arch-Angels, Gabriel 
And Michel.” 


The practitioners of medicine, however, laboured under special 
disadvantages. They were groping their way in the darkness 
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through a region with the geography of which they were neces- 
sarily imperfectly acquainted. We say “in the darkness ” 
advisedly, for though there were many lights, they had, for the 
most part, little illuminating power, and the region was so vast 
that they rendered little real assistance. There was much 
theoretical learning, but very little practical knowledge. The 
stars and planetary bodies were supposed to have a direct 
influence, even a causal effect, upon disease. The astrologer was 
one who professed to foretell or discover events depending on 
these astral influences; ars hence it came to pass that, among 
the acquirements of the physicians of the time of Elizabeth and 
her successor, a knowledge of “astrology ” was deemed absolutely 
necessary. Medicus sine coli peritid nihil est was the dogma of 
the schools. In Goodall’s “ History of the Royal College of 
Physicians,” we find, at the examination of a candidate of 
James I.’s reign, the following learned question and equally 
learned answer :— 

“ Being asked in astrology) what house he looked into to know 
[the nature of] a disease, or the event of it, and how the Lord 
ascendant should stand thereto? he answereth, he looks to the 
sixth house; which being disproved, he saith, he understands 
nothing therein but what he hath out of Caliman; and being 
asked what books he hath read in the art, he hath [read] none 
but Caliman.” 

The astrological acquirements or pretensions of the physician 
of his time are referred to by Ben Jonson in his Staple of News 
[1625], Act IV., Se. 4:— 


“The doctor here .. . 
When he discourseth of dissection, 
Or any point of anatomy ; that he tells you 
Of vena cava and of vena porta, 
The messaricks and the mesenteriuin : 
What does he else but cant ? or if he run 
To his Judicial Astrology, 
And trowl the 7'rine, the Quartile, and the Sextile, 
Platic aspect, and Particle, with his Hyleg, 
Or Alchochoden, Cuspes, and Horoscope ; 
Does not he cant? Who here does understand him ?” 


lo be continued. 
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LUNATICS AT LARGE. 





THERE are few grievances which cause more vexation to the 
general public than the deprivation of the proper liberty of the 
subject. Much popular interest is, therefore, manifested in favour 
of due safeguards for this purpose, and intense annoyance if it 
is infringed. 

By far the most significant outcry against the breach of this 
freedom has occurred when sane persons have been incarcerated 
in lunatic asylums. This expressed indignation has increased by 
the result of recent actions in our law courts, in which heavy 
damages have been awarded for illegal orders or improper medical 
certificates, in pursuance of which individuals of sound mind 
have been lodged as patients in these institutions. 

Now, while it is highly essential that due precautions should 
be taken to prevent persons being wrongly sent for care and 
treatment to such establishments, it is equally necessary that 
appreciable means should be adopted to minimise the evil of 
lunatics being at large, whereby they become dangerous to them- 
selves and others. This subject is one of great importance at 
the present time, and does not appear to have been discussed 
in this country to one-half of its bearings, either by the medical 
profession or by the general public. 3 

No accurate data exist as to the number of these afflicted 
people at liberty. Some important statements were, however, 
made, a few years ago, by Sir James Browne, one of the Lord 
Chancellor's Visitors of Lunatics, which are particularly worth 
quoting. In his address upon Psychology at the annual meeting 
of the British Medical Association, at Cambridge, in 1880, he 
said, that.the number of persons who suffered from mental un- 
soundness, who were not under care and treatment for such m 
asylums and other houses for the insane, was immense. Among 
them were included about 180,000 people in the United Kingdom, 
who form a second or crazy circle, which included lunatics whose 
insanity, though quite clear, was regarded as so harmless, that 1t 
was not thought justifiable to deprive them of their freedom ; 
lunatics whose intellectual derangement was concealed, and those 
also who suffered from such partial insanity that they were not 
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thought by the public to be subject to any mental disorder. 
He adds that within this circle we have: 


“hosts of eccentric, half-mad, crack-brained, and imbecile persons, who move about 
in every grade of society. ... Our courts of justice are but too often engaged in 
investif gating crimes committed by indisputable lunatics, whose insanity was not 
noticed till it culminated in violence or fraud; and our coroners can tell a dismal 
tale of the consequences of mental disease that has never received official recogni- 


tion. There are now upwards of 1,700 suicides in England and Wales annually, 
and of these not more than thirty occur among registered lunatics of all classes ; but 


in at least three-fourths of these 1,700 suicides, as appears from evidence given at the 
inquests, there were distinctive signs of mental unsoundness, preceding often for 
considerable periods the act of self-destruction. And as suicide is but the nares 
expression of melancholia of a certain intensity, and as it is only resorted to by a 
small percentage of those who suffer from ments al despondency ; the fact that not 
fewer than 1,300 suicides of unregistered insane persons take place in England and 
Wales yearly, reveals great unfathomed depths of mental unhealthiness in our com- 
munity, and the experience of medical ts also points to vast reserves of unhidden 
nd unauthenticated insanity. Of the patients whom they are called on to certify 
insane a large proportion have been, more or less, mentally deranged for months, 
r even years, before the date at which legal or medical intervention is deemed 
requisite ; and of the patients who seek their advice for merely bodily ailments, a 
certain number appear to be unmistakably mad, even when they are figuring as 
useful members of society, and are unsuspected, save by their nearest relatives, of 
any mental taint.” 

Most persons appear to think that eccentric people are insane, 
though not sufficiently so to justify their being subject to asylum 
care and treatment. Those who are strange or “queer” from an 
excess of individuality are generally less likely to become insane 
than most of such sane people who are justly to be censured for 
many prejudices which they manifest. A second class of eccentric 
persons—and by far the most numerous—are those who by their 
reckless conduct are troublesome and mischievous, and have but 

little individuality, and are of defective intellect. They so closely 

approach the positive insane, that it is difficult to draw any line 
of demarcation between their absurd behaviour and mental 
alienation. 

According to the Reports of the Commissions in Lunacy there 
appears to have been an immense increase of insanity in England 
and Wales during the last twenty years. The causes of this result 
are numerous, and are too technical to be understood by general 
readers. Suffice it to say, however, that the present high-pressure 
system of working, keen competition, and seeking to acquire 
money and position by desperate efforts, domestic affliction, 
poverty, and worry are among the main causes of mental un- 
soundness. 

The most important step to take to diminish the evil of suffer- 
ing lunatics to roam about the country at will, is to subject these 
afflicted creatures to early care and tr eatment, and which, in 
—— all cases, can alone be done in lunatic asylums, or hospitals 
lor the insane. 

For the last fifty years the medical profession consider that 
this treatment is the one thing needful in the cure of intellectual 
iberration. Several eminent medico- -psychologists, who were 
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examined before the Select Committee of the House of Commons 
on Lunacy Laws in 1877, gave evidence to this effect. Mr. James 
Wilkes, now Senior Commissioner in Lunacy, stated that, accord- 
ing to the reports of thirteen county asylums, the average 
number of patients who were brought to these institutions within 
three months after the first attack of insanity, were fifty-seven per 
cent., whereas of those who had been admitted when the lunacy 
had exceeded these, and within twelve months’ duration, a little 
more than ten per cent. recovered ; when the inmates had been 
insane for more than a year only five per cent. recovered. The 
evidence of Mr. Ley, Medical Superintendent of the Lancashire 
County Asylum, at Prestwich, is probably the most interesting 
on this head, and more than confirms that of Mr. Wilkes. He 
said that: 

“ Eighty-nine per cent. of the total recoveries occurred in those who were admitted 
while the attack was yet recent ; only eleven per cent. were from those who were 
allowed to remain without proper treatment for a long time after the malady had 
declared itself. These results prove that insanity, in its early stages, is as curable a 
disease as any other in the catalogue of human disorders. Where there is no organic 
affection no disease is probably more amenable to treatment ; but it is also evident 
that the chances of recovery diminish in proportion to the time lost in placing the 
patients under proper care.” 


Much blame attaches to the relatives and friends of indis- 
putable lunatics for omitting to make timely efforts to have the 
latter sent to asylums, in those cases where they are not 
violent, noisy, or destructive. This lack of duty often arises 
from the idea of the social stigma which is, more or less, con- 
nected with a person who'suffers from lunacy. Hence, relatives 
having the immediate control of lunatics, and especially of the 
upper classes, show much reluctance, not only to send _ these 
insane persons to asylums, but even to the private houses of 
medical men or other suitable persons for treatment, as the same 
forms for admission to these houses are required as are necessary 
to send patients to public and private asylums. A few weeks 
ago a man murdered his wife at Walworth, in the south of 
London, and a few hours afterwards committed suicide on the 
railway. At the inquest on his body evidence was given by 
his brother to the effect that although the deceased had been 
certified insane by a medical man, the family thought he could 
be sufficiently taken care of at his father’s house, instead of 
being sent to an asylum. Many lunatics, who could soon have 
been cured of their insanity if they had been sent to asylums 
immediately after its outbreak, will probably remain in these 
institutions for life, as they were not sent there until the 
curable stage of their mental unsoundness was past. The quiet 
lunatics, as melancholics, and who are regarded by the public as 
harmless, are either detained at home or in the workhouse, when 
their insanity requires early treatment as urgently as that of 
violent insane persons. No lunatic is harmless in the prope 
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acceptation of the term. He is continually working mischief, 
and may at any time injure himself and others by physical 
violence. 


Lord Herschell, in his remarks upon the Lunacy Acts Amend- 
ment Bill, stated that: 


“ owing to recent litigation, the fear of having actions brought against them, deterred 
many people from taking steps to have their relations confined, even when it was 
highly desirable for the latters’ own sake that they should be placed under control. 
The consequence was that many of those persons remained at large until they came 
into collision with the police.” 

An overwhelming majority of medical practitioners now refuse 
to sign certificates of insanity, while a vast number of others are 
reluctant to do so, on account of the great risk they would, in 
their opinion, incur by so doing, of being sued for damages. 
This omission has been increased on account of the vindictive 
litigious dispositions of several insane persons and their half- 
insane and suspicious relations. In an excellent paper read on 
the subject by Dr. T. 8. Clouston, before the Medico-Chirurgical 
Society of Edinburgh, in March 1885, he says that many medical 
men in London will not sign lunacy certificates under any 
circumstances. He added that he had heard the other day of an 
undoubtedly insane man whose relations had asked forty medical 
men in the metropolis to sign a certificate for his removal to an 
asylum, but they all refused to do so. In the Bethlehem Hospital 
Report for 1884, Dr. Savage, the resident physician of that 
institution, states that the friend of a patient therein, who was 
temporarily insane, removed him against his, Dr. Savage’s, advice. 
In consequence of this 


“he became worse, and after a redevelopment of his old dangerous, homicidal 
symptoms, endeavours were made to obtain fresh certificates; but the dread of 
prosecutions and lunacy vexations prevented the certificates being signed, and the 
patient killed himself. In a second case the wife insisted, in spite of warning, in 


taking out her husband during a sane interval, and the result in the case was that 
she was murdered by him during the succeeding outbreak of violence.” 


Moreover, in a recent letter published in the British Medical 
Journal, a correspondent writes that, a few days previously, a lady 
called upon him in great distress as to an insane relative, who 
was staying at her house. She had been to several medical 
practitioners in the neighbourhood to ask them to certify that 
individual as one of unsound mind for detention in an asylum ; 
but they all refused, and said that they had resolved to sign no 
more lunacy certificates under any circumstances until the law 
relating to the insane was amended. The correspondent, how- 
ever, added that he would go and see the case, and, accordingly, 
Went and found the applicant’s relative suffering from acute 
Mania, unquestionably dangerous to herself and those around her. 
W ithout hesitation he at once certified for her treatment in a 
lunatic asylum, and endeavoured to find another medical man to 
give the necessary second certificate. He could not, however, 
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without much trouble and many arguments, prevail upon him 
to do so, and then it was under protest. Other grievous cases, 
as bad and worse than this, may be mentioned as the effect of 
the present state of our lunacy law, so that very culpable 
encouragement is given for lunatics to roam about at pleasure, 
much to the danger of themselves and the public. 

The refusal of so many medical men to sign certificates in 
lunacy would not be anything like as prevalent as it is, if they, 
as a class, bad received, during their professional education, cood 
systematic instruction in medico-psychology. Now, although 
psychical lectures have long been established in medical schools, 
insanity has not been made a compulsory subject for examination 
by any of the medical corporations, except in the Royal University 
of Ireland, before obtaining the degree of M.D. Many of our 
leading medical men have much regretted this, and especially as 
medical studies have been made wider and fuller. Only about a 
tenth of the’number of medical students who are yearly entered 
at the various metropolitan schools appear to have any appreciable 
methodical clinical instruction in mental alienation. Indeed, a 
more lax means of apparently studying a science could not be 
tolerated ; and it is possible for a medical student to pass through 
his training, and obtain his diploma or degree, without having 
seen an insane patient. In 1869 a resolution was passed at a 
meeting of the Medico-Psychological Association, in which a strong 
opinion was expressed as to the necessity of making clinical 
teaching in insanity compulsory in every medical curriculum. 
The same society, in 1879, petitioned the General Medical Council 
to have mental diseases made a necessary subject of examination 
for all degrees and licences in medicine in the United Kingdom. 
No practical results, however, ensued from this. With the view, 
however, of better encouraging the acquisition of psychical know- 
ledge of medical undergraduates in the University of London, 
that institution published a regulation note that: 


“ Attendance during three months in the wards of a lunatic asylum recognised by 
the University with clinical instruction, may be substituted for a like period of 
attendance on medical hospital practice... . The Senate regard it as highly de 
sirable that candidates for the degree of M.B. should practically acquaint them- 
selves with the different forms of insanity by attendance in a lunatic asylum. 


If these regulations had been adopted by the medical schools 
generally, no doubt a great impulse would have been given to the 
study of mental unsoundness. A leading objection against com- 
pulsory examinations by medical students in psychology is the 
numerous subjects they are obliged to study during their pro- 
fessional training. By a careful alteration of the curriculum, 
however, insanity might be introduced for examination without 
unduly adding to the aggregate work of the students for this 
ordeal. 

With the view of further encouraging the acquisition of a fair 
amount of instruction in mental unsoundness by medical students, 
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the Medico-Psychological Association resolved, in August 1885, 
to institute a certificate of competency in psychological medicine, 
to be granted to those who were desirous to submit to examina- 
tion under particular conditions to be specified. By requiring a 
certain amount of practical experience in asylums, as one of the 
conditions of examination, it was intended to assure, by means of 
a certificate of competent knowledge of insanity, such an amount 
of efficiency in the person obtaining it as would commend them 
to the public as specially qualified to sign lunacy certificates, as 
well as to decide on the delicate and difficult question of the best 
manner of the care and treatment of insane patients. It was 
further thought that in any Lunacy Bill to be introduced by 
the Government, the possession of this certificate would be recog- 
nised as a document of great value. 

The main conditions and regulations of examinations for the 
certificate of the Association in psychological examination are : 
(1) That the candidates must be twenty-one years of age at the 
least ; (2) And must produce certificates of having resided in an 
asylum, having sufficient opportunities for the study of mental 
unsoundness, as clinical clerk or assistant medical officer for at 
least three months, or of having attended a course of lectures on 
insanity, and the practice of an asylum, wherein there is clinical 
instruction for the same time; or such evidence of experience in 
lunacy is to be produced as shall be satisfactory to the president ; 
(3) They must be registered under the Medical Act before the 
certificate is handed to them; (4) Examinations are to be held 
twice a year in London, Scotland, and Ireland ; (5) They are to 
be written and oral, including the actual examination of lunatics ; 
(6) The examiners are to be two for England and Wales, and two 
for Scotland and Ireland respectively, and will be appointed 
annually by the council of the Association from members of the 
society, and are not to hold office for more than two years in 
succession. The examiners appointed for England and Wales 
are Dr. Savage and Dr. Hack Tuke, President and Ex-president 
of the Medico-Psychological Association. 

The duties of medical men in connection with insanity are 
exceedingly great. They are required to determine whether 
persons alleged to suffer from mental unsoundness are really in- 
sane, and if so, whether they should be sent for care and treat- 
ment in asylums, or as single patients in private houses, or placed 
in the custody of relations, or allowed full liberty. Medical 
practitioners are also required in most instances to give the chief 
evidence in litigation concerning the validity of contracts and 
wills which are impeached on account of the supposed mental 
derangement of those by whom they are made. The criminal 
responsibility and irresponsibility of persons alleged to be insane, 
who are charged with the commission of penal offences, is also 
practically decided by members of the medical] profession. It 
VOL. XVI, 14 
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is highly necessary, therefore, that legislative steps should be 
taken to render future medical practitioners reasonably competent 
to discharge these important duties and responsibilities ; and this 
can best be done by adding clauses to the Lunacy Law Amend- 
ment Bill, to make satisfactory instruction and examinations in 
mental disease compulsory, before degrees or diplomas are granted, 
The conditions before pointed out for obtaining the certificate in 
psychological medicine by the Medico-Psychological Association, 
might, with such slight modifications as may be found desirable, 
be advantageously embodied in the much-required new lunacy 
statute. 

In the two Bills introduced into the House of Lords by the 
Lord Chancellor for the amendment and consolidation of the 
existing lunacy law, clauses are provided that no person is to 
be confined in a lunatic asylum without the order of a county 
court judge, a stipendiary magistrate, or a justice of the peace, 
specially appointed by the county or borough magistrates. It is 
further directed that such investigation was only to take place 
on the petition of some relative of the alleged lunatic, or some 
other proper person. It is proposed that this petition should 
contain full particulars, and be accompanied with two medical 
certificates of the same kind as are now required for sending a 
patient to an asylum. If, upon a consideration of this written 
evidence, either of the judicial officers before whom the inquiry 
is made, is satisfied that the alleged lunatic is insane, the former 
is to make an order for the detention of the latter for care and 
treatment as he thinks fit. Provision has also been made in 
the Lunacy Bills for temporarily dispensing with such inquiry 
in extremely urgent cases, as in such instances it was impossible 
to wait for an inquiry, and it was for the interests of the lunatic 
and others, that he should be detained in confinement at once, 
as the only means of curing him could be secured by prompt 
treatment. It was, however, stipulated that, when a person 
was confined under an “urgency order” to be signed by @ 
relative and friend, and one medical certificate, an investigation 
into his mental state should be held within seven days sub- 
sequently; and if no petition was presented by his relatives 
within that time as to his alleged insanity, he should be 
immediately discharged. 

Now although these provisions will be productive of a material 
amount of good in causing a diminution of the popular outcry 
against illegal detentions of sane persons in lunatic asylums, it 
is very questionable whether the new legislation will appreciably 
reduce the danger from the vast number of melancholics and 
lunatics at large, and others whose insanity is concealed, unless 
provision is also made to compel future medical practitioners t0 
pass an adequate examination in medico-psychology. I entertain 
this opinion from the belief that the judicial officer, who is t0 
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sign the order for a lunatic’s detention, will be guided in doing so 
more from the evidence of the medical men who examined him, 
than from his own independent investigation ; and I am confirmed 
in this opinion from a consideration of “the evidence in.connection 
with lunacy law reform, which was given before the Select Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons in 1877. In that testimony it 
appears that even some of the stipendiary magistrates find it so 
difficult at times to decide a lunacy question, that they avail 
themselves of the statute which provides that if two medical men 
certify that a person brought before them is insane, that they 
shall, as a matter of course, make an order for his care and 
treatment. In their Report to the Lord Chancellor in 1863, the 
Commissioners in Lunacy stated that there were many sane 
persons who, being conscious of a lack of power of self-control, 
or of the addiction to drunkenness or dreading an attack or 
recurrence of insanity, and being entirely free agents, wished 
to reside as voluntary boarders in an asylum or hospital for the 
insane. The Commissioners also added that there was no law 
to prohibit the fulfilment of such desire, and upon this point 
they were fortified by the opinion of counsel. A great number 
of persons have since availed themselves of the privilege which 
has been granted to them of becoming such boarders, and the 
advantages which they and their relatives have derived from 
this action have been much appreciated. 

PSYCHOLOGIST, 
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MY TWO CATS. 





I. 


Mitis and Riquet are two tom-cats saved from a litter of five ; 
their mother is an Angora, slate-coloured, with the neck, breast, 
and tips of the paws white. Mitis has a large head and limbs, 
and a coat which promises to be Angora and the same colour as 
his mother’s, a white muzzle and white underneath his eyes, 
while his lips‘and the tip of his nose are bright pink. Riquet’s 
body and tail are black, with grey marks; his head, which is 
smaller than his brother’s, is grey, with zebra-like bands of black 
crossing longitudinally and laterally ; two white streaks branch 
out from the upper end of the nose, and on the forehead two 
curved lines, starting from the corners of his eyes, surround a 


disc of black and grey. 


No sooner has their mother licked them over than they set off 


whining and seeking for her teats. I made some observations of 
their movements on the first and second days; but as [ am afraid 
of not recording them with sufficient accuracy from memory, [| 
will begin with the third day, when I took to writing down my 
observations. 

12th May.—They are perpetually moving about, even when 
sucking and sleeping. Sleep overtakes them in the act of 
sucking, and then, according to what position they were in at 
the moment, they either remain ensconced in their mother’s silky 
breast, or fall over with open mouths into some graceful attitude. 
The little gluttons, Riquet especially, who seems to be delicately 
organised, are often troubled with hiccoughs, reminding one of 
young children who have sucked too copiously. It is curious 
to watch them when searching for a teat, turning their heads 
abruptly from right to left, and left to right, pushing now with 
their foreheads, now with their muzzles ; tumbling and jumping one 
over the other, sliding between their mother’s legs, trying to suck 
no matter what part of her body; and finally, when they have 
settled down to their meal, resembling leeches, whose whole 
activity is concentrated on the work of suction, and who, as soon 
as they have thoroughly gorged themselves, let go their hold and 
fall back into inertia. : 

Whenever their sensibility is unpleasantly excited, as, for 
instance, if their mother leans on them too heavily, or leaves 

















































































MY TWO CATS. 213 
them alone, or performs their toilet too roughly, they give vent 
to monotonous—I had almost said monosyllabic—plaints ; sounds 
which can scarcely be called mwas, still less mtaows; they are 
best described as trembling m-i-is. They also emit these plain- 
tive sounds when they have been searching long for a teat without 
finding one, or if they annoy each other during the laborious 
search ; or if I take them up too quickly, or turn them over in 
the palm of my hand to examine them. If I set them up in my 
hand in a standing position, they will remain motionless for a 
few seconds, as if enjoying the warmth of my hand; but very 
soon again they begin clamouring with loud whines for their 
home in the mother’s warm, soft stomach, which is at once their 
shelter and their dining-room, the familiar, and perhaps the loved, 
theatre of their nascent activity. 

13th May.—This morning Mitis appeared to be ill. He was 
languid, did not whine when I took him up, and made no 
attempt at sucking; he had an attack of hiccoughs, accompanied 
by shiverings all over his body, which made me anxious. It only 
lasted an hour, however: there may have been some temporary 
cause of indisposition; or perhaps excessive sucking, or a very 
creat need of sleep, had reduced him to a semi-inert mass. 

Riquet’s head is prettier than it was yesterday; the white 
spot has increased in size, the grey marks have spread and grown 
lighter, and the head and neck are rather larger; but Mitis has 
still by far the finest carriage. 

Twelve o’clock.—The two leeches have been operating for twenty 
minutes without desisting. They are now brimful of milk, and 
settling themselves down, no matter where—one on the mother’s 
stomach, the other on her paws; no sooner have they placed 
themselves than they fall asleep. 

Two o’clock—They have no fixed position for sucking; any 
does that comes first. 

When the mother leaves them alone for a moment they turn 
in rapid gyrations round and round, over and under each other, 
delighting in the mutual contact of their bodies and the warmth 
which it engenders. If the mother remains absent for some minutes, 
they end by falling asleep one over the other in the shape of a 
cross. If I lift up the top one, the other soon begins to whine : 
they are nut accustomed to solitude, and it produces a painful 
impression of cold. Very young animals are easily chilled, and 
sometimes die of cold in a temperature which is not very low. 
This is owing to the smallness of their bodies and the feebleness 
ot their respiratory organs. 

Between four and tive o'clock Riquet seemed to me very lively. 
He was searching for a teat which he could not find, and for ten 
minutes he crossed backwards and forwards over his brother’s 
body, giving him frequent slaps with his paws. 

Riquet’s nose is a pink-brown, but tending to red-brown. 
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This evening (ten o'clock) I showed the mother a saucer full of 
milk ; she left her kittens to go and drink it, and afterwards she 
took a turn at a plate of porridge; her absence lasted barely five 
minutes. The kittens, during this time, went through their usual 
manceuvres: Riquet turned three times running round his brother; 
the latter, who is more indolent, or perhaps has more need of 
sleep, stretched himself out full length on his side. Riquet, how- 
ever, cannot rest till he has found what he is searching for,—viz., 
the body of his mother. He is still in a state of agitation when 
the cat comes back, raises herself with her front-paws on the edge 
of the box, and drops quietly down by the side of her little ones 
without touching them. Instantly they start up, raising their 
little waggling heads; they know that their mother is there— 
the slight noise she made in getting into the box, and the move- 
ment she imparted to it, are associated in their memory with the 
idea of her presence. 

The mother's first care is to see to their toilet, and she proceeds to 
turn them over with two or three strokes of her tongue, and then 
operates on them with the same natural instrument. Both have 
their turn; and at the end of the operation, which seems to worry 
them, they whine considerably, though not at all loud. A few 
minutes after, the melodious snoring of the mother informs me 
that the whole family is at rest. | take a peep at them: the 
mother is laid on her left side, describing a large and elegant 
curve ; Mitis, half on his hind-paws, half on his stomach, is 
stretched across Riquet, and both are sleeping, or sucking— 
perhaps doing both at the same time. 

14th May.—My kittens seem to grow as I watch them, 
especially Mitis’ head, neck, and back; he is a massive heavy 
kitten, but his forehead is broad and high: he will probably be 
an intelligent cat; his leonine chin, large and well developed, 
indicates energy and goodness. He begins to show more vivacity 
than during the earlier days ; when he encounters his brother in 
searching for a teat, or if the latter disputes with him the one he 
has got hold of, he deals out at him rapid strokes with his paw, 
which remind one of a dog swimming. His mother has just been 
ERIN his toilet in the manner aforesaid, and has no doubt 

ept him longer at it than he liked ; he shows his displeasure by 
striking out his hind paws, one of which knocks against his ear, 
and uttering two or three impatient mis. 

These very occasional and but slightly emphasised cries are the 
only ones which Riquet—even the brisk and lively Riquet—gives 
out, even when I take him in my hand. I have seen other cats 
that were more unhappy complain more : one, for instance, which 
was the only one I had kept out of a litter, and which died at 
ten days old, just as it was beginning to open its eyes; in her 
grief at having lost all her other kittens, the mother used to 
carry this one about from place to place, and even leave it alone 
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for hours at a time; I believe it died from bad treatment and 
insufficient feeding ; the poor little thing fre uently uttered loud 
moanings. I cannot feel the slightest doubt as to the causes of 
its death when I see the mother so happy with the two that I 
have left her this time; she has not once called or searched for 
the other three which I drowned. Does this proceed from a 
want of arithmetical aptitude? Two, for her, are many as well 
as five. However this may be, she is ver happy, very repue, 
very attentive, and her little ones are habituated to comfort, ease, 
satisfied desires, and tranquil sleep and digestion. If they do not 
know how to complain | think it is because they have had no 
reason to learn to do so. 

The colour of Riquet’s hair is changing sensibly: the grey- 
white now preponderates on his face. The velvety black of his 
neck, back, and sides is silvered with whitish tints, which have 
spread since the morning. 

Often when they are alone, or even if their mother is with 
them, they will mistake no matter what part of their bodies for 
teats and begin to suck it, as a child of six months will suck its 
finger or even the tip of its foot. 

15th May.—To-day I held Riquet on my hand for three 
minutes. I was smoking a cigar; the little creature stretched 
out its neck, poked its nose up in the air, and sniffed with a per- 
sistent little noise. A sparrow, whose cage was hung up over us, 
frightened at my smoking-cap, began to fly round the cage and 
beat at it with its wings. At the sound of this noise Riquet was 
seized with a sudden fit of trembling, which made him squat 
down precipitately in my hand. Movements of this kind are 
reflex ones, the production of which is associated in the organism 
with certain auditory impressions; but the animal is necessarily 
more or less conscious of them, or will soon be so. From five 
minutes’ observation I have thus learnt that Riquet is sensible to 
strong smells, and that he already goes through the consecutive 
movements of sentiment and fear. 

Riquet’s head is visibly changing to silver-grey ; the marks on 
his back are also assuming this shade. 

I took Mitis in my hands, stretched them out and drew them 
up again. He does not seem to know quite what to make of it ; 
he attempts a few steps, feels about uncertainly with his head, 
and comes in contact with my coat smelling of the cigar; he 
appears to be scenting my coat, but not with so much noise and 
vivacity as Riquet does. He waggles his head about, feels about 
with his paws, and tries to suck my coat and my hands; he is 
evidently out of his element and unhappy. The mother calls to 
him from the bottom of the box; this causes him to turn his 
head quickly in the direction from which the sound comes (what 
a number of movements or ideas associated in the intelligence 
and organism of a little animal four days old!); he starts off 
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again, making a step forward, then drawing back, turning to the 
right ‘and to the left, with a waddling movement. I give him 
back to his mother. 

I thought I noticed once again this evening that the light of 
my lamp, when held near the kittens’ box, caused rather lively 
excitation of their eyelids, although these were closed. The light 
must pass through these thin coverings and startle the retinas. 
The kittens were ‘agitated during a few seconds ; they raised and 
shook their heads, then lowered them and hid them in the 
maternal bosom. 

The noise of carriages, the sound of my voice, the twittering 
of the sparrow, the movements imparted to the box by my hand 
—all throw them into the same kind of agitation. These move- 
ments may be coupled with the movements, unconscious no doubt, 
but determined by external causes, which are observed in the 
young. 

16th May. —Mitis’ tail is thickening at the root ; the hair of 
its head and neck is close and silky; he will no doubt turn out 
a considerable fraction of an angora. 

When I place the kittens on the palm of my hand they inhale 
strongly and with a certain amount of persistence ; this is because 
their sense of smell operates no doubt with tolerable complete- 
ness, in view of the species, and in the absence of visual perception, 
and by reason of the imperfect operation of their touch. 

This evening Mitis, having escaped from the constraint in which 
his mother holds to perform his toilet half pluntigrade halt 
gastéropode, drag gged himself slowly, though as fast as he was able, 
along his mother’s paws, and at last nestled down in the soft fur 
of her stomach. While in this position his head, rolling like that 
of a drunken man, knocked against the head of Riquet, who was 
in the act of sucking. Instantly Mitis lifts a paw and brings it 
down on his brother’s head. The latter holds on, as he is very 
comfortably spread out on the bottom of the box, and is sucking 
a teat placed low down. A second attempt of Mitis’ fails 
equally. He then performs rapid movements with his head, 
searching vigorously for his cup, but not finding it. The mother 
then places a paw on his back, and his centre of gravity being 
thus better established, he at last accomplishes his object. Here 
we have several actions which are no doubt in some degree con- 
scious, but which come chiefly under the head of automatism : 
the scent which helps in the search for the teat, the instinct to 
dispute the ground with another who is discovered to be sucking, 
the movements of intentional repulsion, of struggle, of combative- 
ness. What an admirable machine for sensation, sentiment, 
volition, activity, and consciousness, is a young animal only just 
born ! . 

17th May.—I have observed—or think I have observed—in 
Mitis, the more indolent of the two brothers, the first symptoms 
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of playfulness: lying on his back with his mouth half open, he 
twiddles his four paws with an air of satisfaction, and as if seek- 
ing to touch some one or something. It is eight o’clock in the 
evening, the window is open, the sparrow is singing with all its 
might in its cage, we are talking and laughing close to the cat’s 
box. Do all these noises in some way excite the sensoriums of 
the two repus kittens? The fact is, that they have been in a 
state of agitation for more than a quarter of an hour, travelling 
one over the other and walking over their mother’s stomach, 
paws, and head. Mitis, the heavier of the two and soonest tired 
out, was the first to return to the teat. Riquet’s return to the 
maternal breast has been a long and roundabout journey from 
one corner of the box to the other, and round and round his 
mother. 


At nine o’clock I went to look at them with the light. This 
threw them into dreadful consternation. I observe in them both 
something like intentions to bite, while rolling each other over, 


they keep their mouths open, and snap instead of sucking when 
they come in contact with any part of each other’s bodies; but 
it is all mechanical. Here we have an increase of activity pro- 
duced by an accession of powers and temporary over-excitement. 

18th May.—They are lying asleep on their sides, facing each 
other, with their fore-paws half stretched out against the hind 
ones Hiquete sleep is much disturbed; his mouth touches one 
of his brother’s paws, which he instantly begins to suck. Is this 
a mechanical or unconscious action? Is he not possibly dream- 
ing? After four or five attempts at sucking he lets go the paw, 
and sleeps on tranquilly for four minutes; but the noise of a 
carriage passing in the street, and perhaps the consequent vibra- 
tion of the floor and the bottom of the box, cause violent 
trembling in his lips, paws, and tail. 

The mother gets back in the box; and the kittens, instantly 
awake and erect, utter three or four mis to welcome the joyful 
return. 

In settling herself down the mother leans rather heavily on 
Riquet; the latter, who used formerly to extricate himself 
mechanically, and who already knows from experience the 
convenience of such a position, moves off brusquely, goes 
further away than he would have done formerly, and Mitis, 
on the look-out for a teat, hears close to him the noise 
ot his brother’s sucking. He pemmels his head with his hind- 
paws, rolls up against him, valde out with his fore-paws, and 
knocks him over with the w eight of his body; he is now in 
possession of the teat which his brother had first tried, and, 
finding it as good as the one he was sucking before, he sticks 
to it. 

18th May.—Mitis was trying to worry Riquet who was busy 
sucking. I hold out my hand to make a barrier between the 
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two ; Mitis pushes it back with his paw, but soon perceives the 
difference between the two bodies which he is pushing against, 
gives over his excitement, and looks out for another teat. No 
doubt in this case there was no comparative perception of 
difference, but different sensations producing different muscular 
actions ; that is all, I imagine, but this is nevertheless the germ 
of veritable comparison. 

19th May.—Both the eyes of both kittens are about to open; 
the eyelids seem slightly slit, and are covered with an oozy 
film. At the external corner of Mitis’ right eye there is a little 
round opening disclosing a pale blue speck of eyeball, the size 
of a pin’s head. At the internal commissure of the left eye there 
is also a round opening, but much smaller, and showing no eye- 
ball through it. Riquet’s right eye is also opening slightly ; the 
edges of the left eyelids are stopped up by a _ yellowish 
discharge. 

I fancied that Mitis was playing in the box; I tumbled him 
over on his back, tickled his stomach, and stroked his head; he 
struck out his paws without attempting to pick himself up; this 
was evidently a more or less conscious attempt at play. His 
mother came to lick him in this attitude, and he performed with 
his fore-paws as previously. Riquet, too, shows a tendency to 
play, but not of such a pronounced nature. 

21st May.—Riquet’s left eye is beginning to open at the inside 
corner. 

I took them both up on my hand, and waved my fingers in 
front of their partially opened eyes; but I did not observe any 
movement from which I could infer the power of distinguishing 
objects. 

Mitis, placed close to his mother’s head, nibbles at it and plays 
with his paws on her nose; the mother does not approve of this 
amusement; she lays a paw on her son’s neck and teaches him 
respect ; soon he escapes from her grasp, and begins searching 
for a teat. 

Some streaks of fawn-colour have mixed with the zebra-like 
black and grey on Riquet’s neck : he is now quadri-coloured. 

Mitis is seated on my hand. I kiss him on the head, three 
times running, making a slight noise with my lips; he shakes 
his.head twice. This is an habitual movement of the mother cat 
when one kisses her or strokes her head and it displeases, oF 
if she is occupied with something else. 

When I pass my hand in front of their heads, at about four 
centimetres’ distance, they make a movement with the head and 
wink their eyes; I am not sure whether this means that they 
see, though their eyes have been more or less open since yesterday 
evening. 

They have not yet begun to purr. 
22nd May.—I went up to the box towards twelve o'clock. 
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Riquet’s left eye, the light blue colour of which I can see, seems 
to perceive me, but it must be very indistinctly. I wave my 
hand at ten centimetres from his eyes, and it is only the noise I 
make and the disturbance of the air that cause him to make any 
movement. 

Both Mitis’ eyes are almost entirely open; I hold my finger 
near his nose without touching it, | wave it from right to left and 
left to right, and I faney I perceive in the eyes—in the eyes more 
than in the head—a slight tendency to move in the direction of 
my movements. 

23rd May, 7 P.M.—Their movements are less trembling, quicker, 
and firmer, not only because of increased strength and exercise, 
but because intention, directed by eyesight, is beginning to 
operate. 

The more I observe young animals, the more it seems to me 
that the external circumstances of their development—alimenta- 
tion, exercise (more or less stimulated and controlled), ventilation, 
light, attention to their health and their affective sensibilities, 
care in breeding and training,—are perhaps only secondary factors 
in their development. Actual sensations, it seems to me, serve 
only to bring to the service one set of virtualities rather than 
another ; a sentient, intelligent, active being is a tangled skein of 
innumerable threads, some of which, and not others, will be drawn 
out by the events of life. This it is that marks out the precise 
work, limits the power, but at the same time encourages all the 
pretensions of educators. If all is not present in all, as Jacolot 
asserted, who can say what is and what is not present in a young 
animal or a young child ? 

[ placed Mitis on a foot-warmer, the contact with which pro- 
duced two or three nervous tremblings, somewhat similar to 
slight shiverings; he seemed pleased, however, and stretched 
himself out on the warm surface, with his eyes half-closed, as if 
going to sleep. Afterwards I placed Riquet there; he went 
through the same trembling movements, but then proceeded 
with an inspection with his muzzle—scenting or feeling, I do 
not know which, the article on which he had been deposited. 
He then gently stretched out a paw and laid himself down flat, 
the contact with the warm surface inducing sleep, by reason of 
the familiar associations between the like sensation of warmth 
experienced on his mother’s breast and the instinctive need of 
sleep. 

When they trot about in their box, some of their movements 
appear to be directed by sight. 

Their ears have lengthened perceptibly during the last two 
days, and so have their tails. 

When any one walks about the room, if they are not asleep or 
sucking, they begin frisking about immediately. 
lhe mother, whom I sent to take a little exercise in the court- 
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yard, has been absent for half an hour. Mitis is asleep; Riquet, 
lying with his head on his brother’s neck, was awakened by the 
sound of my footsteps, all the more easily roused no doubt because 
he was hungry, and because his mother had been absent so long. 
I stroke his head with my finger, and he puts on a smiling look. 
I make a little noise with my lips to rouse the sparrow, and this 
noise pleases Riquet, who listens with the same smiling coun- 
tenance. 

They now attempt to climb higher; they do not knock their 
noses so frequently against the partitions of the box, they 
certainly direct their paws at certain points determined by their 
vision ; eyes, noses, and paws now operate in concert on the 
teats or any other objects that come across their way; for they 
do not go much in search of objects as yet. Their field of vision 
does not stretch very far; what they see is matter of chance and 
accident rather than of real intention. If I wish to attract their 
attention by. waving my hand, I must not hold it further than 
fifteen centimetres trom their eyes. I must go very close to them 
before they appear to distinguish my person. I am not sure 
that they see the whole of it; I rather think that only certain 
portions are visible to them,—amongst others my nose, because it 
stands out in relief, and my eyes, because they reflect the light 
vividly. 

24th May, 9 p.M.—The orbits of their eyes seem to me rather 
more expanded than this morning, possibly because the light 
makes their pupils contract. I placed a candle on a chair by the 
side of their box ; the light evidently annoyed them, but it stimu- 
lated them to exercise their limbs. Mitis, after having pro- 
menaded and struggled about in a corner of the box, and grown 
accustomed to the lively sensations on his retina, directs his steps 
towards the most brightly-lighted point of the box. A band of 
light falls full on the upper part of the partition on the side facing 
me. Mitis, and Riquet after him,—more from imitation than 
personal excitement,—tries to climb up this luminous board ; he 
does not succeed, but the attraction continues undiminished. | 
thought involuntarily of the plants which struggle up walls to 
reach the light. 

Mitis, still somewhat disconcerted—though much less so than 
at first—when he looks directly at light, retires into a corner, and 
tired, no doubt, with the exercise he has just been taking, places 
himself, or rather falls back, on his mother’s tail. I take him up 
gently, and set him in front of his mother’s stomach, and by the 
side of Riquet, who had just finished his gambols also, and was 
sucking. Then began a scuffle, the front paws working away 
perceptibly like the battoirs of a washerwoman. I come to the 
rescue, placing my hand between them, and this calms them 
down; they favour me, however, with a few ridiculous little 
taps. Mitis, meanwhile, has taken possession of the contested 
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teat, and celebrates his victory by the first purr that to my 
knowledge he has produced. 

Riquet is now in a great state of agitation; he is lying in the 
dark, behind his mother’s back, and close to the side of the box 
facing me. I hold my finger to him; he lifts himself up and 
leans his head slowly for ward to touch or scent my finger. He 
can now distinguish people, but more by touch, scent, or r hearing 
than by sight, the latter sense being very imperfectly developed 
and little exercised. When I make a slight noise with my lips 
the little creature starts and jumps about, ‘but does not lift up his 
eyes to my face, which he has seen close to him, has looked at 
with attention, but which he is very imperfectly acquainted with, 
and does not accurately localise with respect to my hand and my 
body. 

Riquet is close to his mother’s head. He has stretched a paw 
over her neck, and is looking at some part or other of her head, 
| don’t know which, while playing gently with his little paw. 
Here we see an intelligent development of affection; he now 
loves his mother in a more conscious way ; his visual and tactile 
perceptions are becoming co-ordinated, are amplifying his know- 
ledge, and giving strength and precision to his sentiments. 

I stretch out my finger to Mitis, who is still lying on the spot 
where I found him at first. In return, either from curiosity, or 
from instinctive impulse and movement, he holds out his little 
paw, which seems to enjoy the grasp of my finger, and sticks 
to it. 

25th May.—I place my kittens, one after the other, in the 
hollow of my hand. Mitis squealed when I lifted him out of the 
box, and during the three minutes that I kept them in my 
hand they both seemed almost indifferent. The instant, however, 
that I put them back in the box they seemed quite delighted 
to get back again, or else they were stimulated to play by the 
various sensations—muscular, visual, tactile, and thermal—which 
| had occasioned them. Standing and walking about on my 
hand had stimulated Mitis to an extraordinary display of 
strength. In his desire for prolonged exercise, and no doubt 
also wishing to renew the vivid sensations of light he had just 
experienced, he set to work to climb up the perpendicular wall 
of his dwelling, making all the time a great noise of scratching. 
All movement produces sensations ; and all sensations produce 
movements. 

P. 


(To be continued.) 
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BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER CUDLIP). 


Author of ‘‘ Denis Donne,” “‘ Theo Leigh,” “‘ Played Out,’’ ‘* Eyre of Bleadon,”’ 
** Allerton Towers,’’ etc., etc. 


CHAPTER YV. 
THE HONOURABLE OLIVIA. 


THE “ little cheque ” to which Mrs. Sackville so casually alluded 
in her letter to her niece Olivia Gwynn, being for a hundred 
pounds, brought a fair amount of chastened joy into the see-saw 
household at Mount-Hawke. 

It chanced to be one of the periods where “here they went 
down ! down! down!” These times of depression indeed recurred 
more frequently and lasted longer than those of their going “up! up! 
up!” On the whole, the epithet see-saw can scarcely be said 
to adequately describe the out-at-elbows establishment of the 
premier South of Ireland Baron. 

A dripping wet autumnal day, when the mists envelop the 
tops of the hills and do away with the idea of space, when the 
sodden leaves fall down bruised and withering, and proceed to 
decay forthwith without making an effort to be crisp and blow 
about, when the sun relaxes his eternal struggle with the 
clouds, and lets his leaden-lined victors lower gloomily over us, 
unrelieved by the faintest gleam from himself is not, the most 
equable and contented individual among us must admit, an inspirit- 
ing or invigorating day, wherever it has to be passed. 

But given the necessity of passing it in an ill-conditioned house 
in the South of Ireland, a house wherein pride, and ill-temper, 
and povery hold equal sway, and the obligation becomes an 
appalling one. 

Brian Gwynn, Lord Mount Hawke, the eldest brother of that 
Honourable Helena, who had done so well for herself and her 
family by marrying Mr. Sackville, had not been wise in his 
generation, as his brother Marcus had been. Instead of coming 
home from India a distinguished soldier, and marrying a wealthy 
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and weak widow, he had come homs undistinguished, save for 
his capacity for spending money and taking nips, vand had married 
an impecunious and extravag rant beauty, in “distress at having been 
humiliatingly jilted by one of his brother -officers. Having made 
her Lady Mount- Hawke and placed her at the head of a home 
that was horrible to her from the hour she entered it, he conceived 
that he had fulfilled his whole duty to man and womankind, and 
let the world roll on, bestowing what buffets it pleased upon his 
wife and children as it revolved, without let or hindrances from 
that “ prince of good fellows,’ Lord Mount-Hawke. 

Why she had married him was a problem easy of solution. He 
was good-looking and attractive, free with the money he had not 
cot, the owner of a demesne that had been in the family for gene- 
rations (she looked upon it merely as an enlarged pigsty, when 
she came to live in it), and the wearer of an unquestionably well 
sounding title. But why he married her was a mystery that 
baffled the understanding of all his familiars. For beyond that 
beauty-of-youth which was her portion when he met her first, 
and which was far from excelling that of her compeers with whom - 
he had the opportunity of contrasting her, Lady Mount-Hawke 
had not a single quality or qualification that fitted her to be the 
wife of a rentless, restless, reckless Irish lord. 

In the first place she was trim, neat, orderly, and fastidious in 
all her own habits. But her own habits were strictly limited by 
her physique and intelligence, both of which were delicate and 
unequal to any severe or unaccustomed strain. The dirt and 
disorder, the disarray and dilapidation which reigned conjointly 
in unholy supremacy in her husband’s home —that high-sounding 
“Castle” of which she had meant to be such a graceful Chate- 
laine—struck her dumb and diffident on her first arrival. And 
unfortunately she never recovered either her powers of speech, 
nor of expressing dignitied displeasure. 

“Tt is all too ghastly,” she would say with a shudder, as she 
sauntered about supinely from one unsatisfactory room to 
another. But she lacked the courage to grapple with the 
ghastliness, and so her children were born and, bred and 
brought up in it. 

A glimpse at the breakfast-parlour at Mount-Hawke on the 
morning on which Mrs. Sackville’s letter reached her niece 
Olivia will help to reveal something of the inner life of the 
family, and of the real nature of the girl whom his mother 
wanted Marcus to love and marry. 

Half-a-dozen noisy boys and girls, ranging from nineteen to 
six, swarmed round the table and about the fire, where Olivia, 
the eldest, was vainly trying to toast some bread without 
burning it, for her mother’s breakfast. Lady Mount-Hawke 
herself, in a Liberty silk Watteau morning-gown, that had seen. 

better days, but that was scrupulously clean and tidy compared. 
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to her surroundings, leant dejectedly on the table, hopelessly 
regarding a coffee-pot that would not pour properly because its 
strainer was choked, and a large jug full of rich milk that was 
undrinkable because it had been burnt in the boiling. 

“Norah gets worse and worse! the bacon is a mass of cinders 
and the eggs are musty; what an astonishing thing it is that 
not one of our hundred hens can lay a fresh egg,” she was 
saying dispiritedly when the butler, in a seedy coat whereon 
string supplied the place of buttons in two glaring instances, 
came in with the letter bag, and all the young Gwynns fell 
upon and emptied it. 

“ How can you, Olivia, when there’s never anything in it but 
bills from London and threats from the tenants ? Lady Mount- 
Hawke said reproachfully, but she flushed and smiled rather 
cheerfully a minute later when Olivia waved the pees before 
eyes that had grown dim in the long search for brighter con- 
ditions than those under which Fate had condemned her to 
languish. 

“ A whole hundred pounds to do as I like with,’ the girl cried 
enthusiastically. ‘Come round and listen, boys and girls, while 
I tell you what we'll do with it.” 

“T know what you'll do as soon as papa comes in ; you'll have 
to hand it over to him, and I wish you joy of the beautiful 
white Limerick lace you'll be able to buy with the change.” 

“Nonsense, Brian, the money is sent for my own use, and so, 
of course, after mamma has had her choice, the rest is for me— 
to divide with you.” 

“T won't touch a penny, it would be robbing you, my child, 
Lady Mount-Hawke said, pathetically, but for all that Olivia 
had her way, and fifty pounds of the aunt’s gift filtered its way 
through the housekeeping-purse into the pockets of patient local 
tradesmen and servants who had long waited for their wages. 

“ And Carline can have the term’s singing Jessons now, mamma, 
and surely two pounds ten of it might go for the ten sketching 
lessons Mr. Turner would give dear little Cosy, and s 

“You are bound to get the harmony in grey velvet and 
chinchilla that may cause you to find favour in the eyes of our 
critical cousin who hails from Oxford Street—— ” 

“ Brian ! how can you be so mean as to say that when were 
taking the money that hails from the same place,” Olivia stormed 
out. “I’m in one mind to send the cheque straight back to 
Aunt Helena, and tell her that her nephew sneerg at her 
son r 

“My dear girl, don’t do anything so injudicious,” Brian 
interrupted with much solemnity ; “ it ‘would be a fatal step, for 
the gentleman who has been kind enough to collar our name, 
might see the letter and stop further supplies ; besides that,” the 
boy added heartily, “Aunt Helena is a dear woman, and | 
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wouldn’t hurt her feelings about Marcus, who’s one of the best 
fellows out, for the world.” 

“And won't I have a glorious time at Thorpe, and don’t you 
be surprised, Brian, if you're asked there for the October 
shooting ; so just go straight off to Cork to-morrow and order a 
shooting suit ; butter-muslin will make up just as well for me as 
Limerick lace, mamma,” she went on eagerly as she saw that her 
mother was about to protest against the way in which she 
proposed employing the funds that had fallen upon them as 
unexpectedly as a gift from heaven. “Aunt Helena will be 
short-sighted about the difference in te xture, and will never ask 
a question, and Marcus always clothes the women in his pictures 
in limpy garments, so he w ill be satisfied,” a sentiment which was 
fully endorsed by all the j junior members of the family, and so it 
came about that, in spite of the inability of the coffee-pot to pour 
its contents out properly, and the obtrusive evidence the milk 
gave of having boiled over on a smoky peat fire, the breakfast 
came to an almost hilarious conclusion. 

Freckled, fair, and rather fat, the Honourable Olivia Gwynn was 
just the last girl in whom at a cursory glance one would expect 
to find many of the heroic qualities. Yet chinchilla furs and 
orey velvet, white lace dresses and exquisite lingerie were as 
dear to her heart as to the hearts of any of her sister women, and 
still being dear to her heart, and well and honourably within her 
reach, she cheerfully resigned th em for the greater good of the 
creater number of her kith and kin. 

In spite of the freckles—and they were many—and the fat 
which was liberally os ace over both face and figure, Lord 
Mount-Hawke’s eldest daughter was indisputably comely. Her 
round, plump, freckled visage was nearly always adorned with a 
broad, honest smile, that won for her the pet name of “ Mealy 
potato” from her frank and free-spoken young brothers and 
sisters. And though the “sapphire’s rays” did not “cease to 
shine” when she smiled, nor when “big, bright tears came o’er 
her eyes of blue,” did they resemble “violets steeped in dew,” 
still they were sweet and meaty eyes that watered freely when 

those she loved sorrowed, and sparkled brilliantly at the thoughts 
of happiness for herself and others. 

In fact, she was as sound and sweet a child of nature as were 
the birds in the air, and the flowers that grew where they listed 
in the luxuriant, weedy old garden. It may be added that she 
Was as uneducated as the former , and as untrained as the latter. 
But for all that she was the Honourable Olivia Gwynn, and she 
knew that in the marriage market her cousin Mareus would be 
held ” have the best of the bar gain if she became his wife. 

' father—degenerated into a slovenly old pig by this 
time—heard of the cheque and invitation with fatuous self- 
satisfaction, 
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“Tt's the old story over again—history repeating itself,” he 
grinned ; “ Helena wants to graft her boy on to a noble stock, and 
doesn’t care what price she pays for the honour; his father did 
the same thing, and mighty little satisfaction he had out of the 
transaction, I’m thinking.” 

“No, I should imagine you Gwynns had the best of it as far 
as Mr. Sackville was concerned,” his wife acquiesced, foolishly, 
“Still I should be sorry to see Olivia handed over for so much 
ready money, as your sister was. If we give her to Marcus he 
must give us an equivalent—he must drop trade entirely, sell out 
of the business, and settle here near us, where I can have the 
comfort of my girl’s society ; it’s the only comfort I’m ever likely 
to have on this wretched Irish soil.” 

“And youre likely to have it about the same time Marcus 
Gwynn sells out of the business,” Lord Mount-Hawke chuckled ; 
“why would he be doing anything of the sort? To sell out of 
the business would be to decrease the only power he has—money! 
To settle here would be to efface himself, for his trading capa- 
bilities would have no scope, and though there are so many 
country gentlemen’s places vacant, he couldn’t fill one of them! 
Livy must make up her mind to live at Thorpe, I’m thinking.” 

“And I’m thinking, papa, that after all you're saying I shall 
be ashamed to look my cousin Marcus in the face.” 

“7’d \ook him in the face, and get him to look in mine if I'd 
your chances, Livy,” Cosy interrupted. Cosy, the friendly, family 
abbreviation for Catherine, was possessed of greater personal 
charms than had fallen to the share of her elder sister, and in 
addition to the fairer face and finer figure, she was endowed with 
an irresistible gift of self-possession and affable audacity. She it 
was who was put forward to tame threatening tenants and diffi- 
cult duns, when either disagreeable visitant manifested himself 
bodily at Mount-Hawke. And she it was whose keen eyes and 
steady hand steered the nearly wrecked family bark through the 
dangerous waters of discontent and distress and disaffection which 
frequently threatened to overwhelm it. 

“ TI would if I had your chances, Livy,” she went on, standing 
before her amused father, dauntless and determined, repeating 
her former asseveration with cool energy, “1’d make him follow 
me back here into the very heart of our difficulties, and when he 
had grasped them all, ’d make him grateful to me for giving 
him the chance of relieving them, and then, if there was no one | 
liked better in the way, I’d marry him.” 

“ And it would never occur to you that he mightn’t want to 
marry you ?” Olivia asked, with angry contempt. 

“Indeed no, any more than it would occur to himself,’ Cosy 
answered, with fine consciousness of power, and Olivia felt her 
heart glow with satisfaction at the reflection that this all-conquer- 
ing young sister of hers was not the one selected by her Aunt 
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Helena, to pay a visit to Thorpe, and dwell for many weeks under 
the same roof with cousin Marcus. 

Deep in that conscious heart was buried the glorious secret 
that she loved him dearly for himself. Loved him for his man- 
liness and kindness, his goodness and brightness, and for those 
vood looks which, in her estimation, dwarfed the claims of Adonis. 
Of his money, of his power of endowing the wife he eventually 
chose with all the things that are dear to women’s hearts, she 
never, to do her justice, thought for a moment. 

But, alas for her, there was another who loved him with equal 
disinterestedness, and far more fervour and warmth! And this 
other Marcus Gwynn already thought the “ fairest in the face” of 
all the women who dwelt on earth. | 

But in ignorance of this last crushing fact, Olivia continued to 
make such preparations as she could for that visit to England 
which she felt prophetically would be the event of her life. As 
the hundred pounds was melting daily in the heat of her affec- 
tionate desire to give pleasure with it to all her family, these pre- 
parations were on a more limited scale than had been intended 
by her Aunt Helena. In fact, beyond the harmony in grey velvet 
and chinchilla, which she did achieve after some compunction, 
the wardrobe of the Honourable Olivia was like some old china, 
interesting rather on account of its antiquity than its beauty. 
Still she packed it up with a light heart and departed, broader 
smiles than had beamed over it before on her honest face, the -o- 
object of the hearty, openly-expressed envy of her sister Cosy. - 


CHAPTER VI. 
IN THE AFTERGLOW. 


THE colour of the whole country was gorgeous in these September 
days. Virginian creeper glowed like fire on garden walls and 
cottage gable-ends, and the woods that clothed the hill-sides were 
compact masses of every shade, varying from pale gold to fiery 
crimson. At the same time the fields, full of the seldom chronicled 
beauties of the humbler flat pole cabbages and turnips, held their 
own stoutly with the woods and gable-ends, as far as colour is 
concerned. “Peacock” blues and greens to be seen in perfection, 
must be looked for—when the bird itself is absent—in fields of 
cabbages and mangolds late in September in that peculiar warm 
lemonade atmosphere which brings all vegetation in Devonshire 
to such rank luxuriant perfection. 

There was every excuse to be found in the beauty of the 
second summer that was smiling upon them for the pertinacious 
and indefatigable way in which Constance Brymer and Marcus 
Gwynn devoted themselves to sketching. He as an artist, and 
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she as a woman gifted by God’s grace with a good appreciative 
feeling for art, would have been without justification had they 
neglected to go out and study the ever-changing effects of light 
on the moors, and the imperial tints of the rapidly-decaying 
foliage. But their reasonable devotion to the service of the 
search for beauty in common things, their absorbed pursuit of it, 
their resignedness to the want of sympathy manifested by the 
others, the way in which their favourite occupation rendered them 
independent and appeared to isolate them happily in a little 
world of their own, were one and all sources of bitterness and 
nausea to Mr. Conway. 

The truth is he was in a second summer too! a second summer 
of feverish heat, wherein he seemed to be passing over burning 
fiery sands, where no water was to assuage his parching thirst. 
In other words, he was selfishly, passionately, pitilessly, unholily 
desirous of getting Constance Brymer for his wife. He called it 
being “in love” with her to himself, but his love was a lustful 
thing from which the higher nature of the girl recoiled involun- 
tarily. | 

That he took out a portion of his hell upon earth in these days 
of delightful dalliance between Constance and Marcus is satis- 
factorily certain. To see the eyes he was always trying to look 
into so sweetly, tenderly watchfu] of another man was torture to 
him. Over again he tasted the bitterness which had been his 
portion when Marcus's father had won the young Irish girl 
without any trouble, while he (Conway) had worked in many an 
insiduous way for her favour without avail for many a month. But 
the bitterness was intensified now by the knowledge that he was 
playing an altogether hopeless game. ‘That as he had been not 
only unloved but unliked at the beginning by Constance, so was 
he daily growing less lovable and likable. And not only that, 
but the power of love on his own side would soon decrease! He 
was being thwarted, cheated, defrauded he almost felt, of a just 
prerogative by this “ brute of a boy,” as he was beginning to term 
Marcus to himself. He almost brought himself to believe that 
had he not been weak enough to let Marcus get a footing at 
Glade, Constance would have surrendered to his perseverance, 
would have been touched by his passion, and the pain the battling 
of it caused him. He felt that he could have played the part of 
lover more gallantly had the younger man not been there to see 
the effort and the failure, and without much effort of his own to 
succeed ! 

Those hours which Marcus Gwynn and Constance Brymer 
passed together in that happy second summer time—the last 
happy time they knew for a weary while—were hours of red-hot 
torture and temptation to the wretched man whose evil passions, 
coldly cultivated all his life, revenged themselves by turning and 
rending him now with fiery force. And every day she whom he 
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hungered for with the cruel appetite of a half-starved hyena, 
crew more regardless of him and his power to harm, and more 
reliant upon the ag of her lover and her love. 

For Marcus Gwynn was her lover, and she knew it as well as 
he did himself, though he was unavowed still. He had taken no 
unfair advantage of her generous desire to treat him a little more 
kindly than she would otherwise have done, and she believed 
him to be quite her equal. For as yet she knew nothing of 
the side of his house which most men would have mentioned, 
even if they had not vaunted it. He had spoken of his mother 
often; every man honourably in love with a girl speaks of his 
mother to her. But he had never told her that his mother was 
an Honourable, and his grandfather a Lord! Time enough to 
tell her these things, in which, true woman as she was, Constance 
would assuredly find much satisfaction, when he had won her 
fairly and fully, as his father had won his mother before him, as 
a man in trade. 

But though Marcus Gwynn did not bring the noble side of his 
family to bear upon Constance, he brought every power with 
which God had gifted him as a man to his aid in winning her. 
He wooed her with the prvout and force that leaves a girl | in no 
painful doubt as to the reality of a man’s regard for her. He 
anticipated her wishes. He sought her on every possible occasion. 
He made her understand that though his aims and ambitions had 
never been low, they had grown higher under her influence. 
Above all, he let her see that he loved her for herself, and not for 
that poor fortune of hers which she was wont to accuse of being 
the lure which had brought other lovers to her feet. 

About his disinterestedness in this respect she could entertain 
no manner of doubt. Once when she was expressing a fear to 
him that her uncle, Colonel Hillier, was suffering money matters 
to prey upon his mind, and letting his inability to keep up Glade 
as his ancestors kept it up before him distress him, Marcus had 
said— 

“Tf you would divide your fortune and settle half of it upon 
your cousin Belle, I believe you would all three be happier.” 

“My uncle wouldn't let Belle accept it unless I---was quite 
independent of it in some other way,” she answered, quickly, 
blushing brightly as she spoke. 

“ Supposing you were independent of it—as you will be I hope 
and feel sure—will you promise to make the poor old boy’s latter 
days sunshiny in the way I suggest ?” 

“That I will,” she said, hear tily, and he whispered— 

“Thank you, Connie.” 

By this it will be seen that though he was not her avowed 
lover, yet he had so nearly attained to that coveted position that 
he ventured to interfere in that exceedingly delicate matter, the 
disposition of her property. And Constance, instead of being 
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offended, felt prouder than before of having won the love of so 
liberal a lover. 

One day he got up with the determination to speak and make 
her answer, and seal his fate and hers before he went to rest that 
night. But, as it happened, the opportunity was denied him, for 
the first time since he came to Glade. The weather was respon- 
sible for the upsetting of his plan in the first place, and it came 
about in this wise. 

“We ought not to neglect such an invitation as the sun is giving 
us to-day,” Colonel Hillier said at breakfast. The windows were 
open, and far away as the eye could reach Dartmoor stretched 
away, reflecting, as in a mirror, every tint in the sky above it. 
Patches of gold from clumps of gorse, dying purple and brown 
heather and ferns, blue-grey spaces over which earth-bound clouds 
seemed to flit in imitation of those in the heavens above. All 
these were so many eloquent prayers to them to go out into free 
space and live a day in the open. 

“How shall we arrange ourselves ?”’ Miss Hillier asked, when 
it was decided that the whole party should drive up on the moor 
as far as Dartmeet, and there, at the junction of the two Darts, 
try their luck and test their skill with their rods on the exquisitely 
delicate little moor trout. 

“There’s the waggonette, or shall we go in two dog-carts?” 
Colonel Hillier replied. 3 

“The waggonette, by all means, it would be unsociable to 
separate on such an excursion as this,” Mr. Conway said, suavely, 
but he watched Constance as he said it, and felt savage at the 
unrestrained look of disappointment which clouded her face. 

“T should say the two dog-carts,’ Marcus put in, “or, better 
still, we can ride, can’t we?” he added, appealing to Constance 

with an open directness that nearly maddened Conway. 

“Certainly we can,” she was saying, when Bella, to whom the 
prospect of a day on the moor in a dog-cart with her father and 
Conway was not wildly interesting, put in, complainingly— 

“That's a little too bad, Connie, when you know my Gee is 
lame; saddles never keep with wheels I’ve always noticed; we 
shall see nothing of you from the moment we leave the lodge- 
gates till we meet here at supper. Papa, don’t let them be so un- 
sociable ; let us all go in the waggonette !” 

“Gladly, dear,” Connie laughed, feeling that Marcus was her 
own, and that she would be able to have as much of his society 
in the future as she pleased; “the waggonette by all means! 
I'll order it; don’t waste any more time over breakfast. Mr. 
Conway, I make you responsible for the rods and flies. Belle, 
you see to the rugs and wraps, and I'll go to the larder and help 
cook to pack the hamper. Oh! the letters! what a nuisance It 
is we didn’t get off before the post came in. If any of you dawdle 
over your correspondence this morning the day will be lost.” 
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She gathered her own letters up as she spoke, and was leaving 
the room when an exclamation from Conway arrested her 
attention. 

“By Jove! Marcus,’ he cried in apparently irrepressible 
agitation, “but this is a staggerer! Your confidential clerk has 
turned out a fraudulent defaulter ; ; he’s been forging your name, 
too, and ——” 

“Shall we discuss these business matters alone?” Marcus 
cried, starting up, and as Constance saw how hard he struggled 
to keep his composure, and not bring confusion into their social 
midst, she almost resolved to spring to his side, and claim her 
right to help and comfort him ! 

“But she was checked by a relieved sigh from Conway. 

“Tt’s not so bad as I thought,” he began explainingly, throwing 
the letter which had conveyed the news to Marcus as he spoke, 
“the cheque to which he has forged our friend’s name is for a 

trifling amount; I read the figures t three hundred at first, but I 
see it’s only thirty.” 

“ As that’s the extent of the injury he has done me, we won't 
let the news of it spoil our picnic on the moor,” Marcus said 
cheerfully to Colonel Hillier. He felt at the moment as if he 
would have been grateful to any man who had forged his name 
for thrice the amount, for had not Constance by a look 
identified herself with his anxiety, and openly shown that what- 
soever affected him affected her also? 

The fishing gear was neatly made up, and the luncheon 
hamper was quickly packed, and Constance and Marcus, the two 
first to be ready, stood waiting for the waggonette and the rest 
of their company, just inside the hall door. 

“What a scare that man gave us just now; I declare I feel . 
more toleration for the fraudulent clerk than I do for Mr. 
Conway, she said petulantly, and Marcus, who was 
bending over her hand buttoning her glove, pressed the hand, 
and was on the point of asking for it, when Conway slid out of 
the dining-room door, and said— 

“ He’s not an interesting criminal by any means, Miss Brymer ; 
not at all the sort of man on whom you would feel inclined to 
throw yourself and your sympathy and diamonds, and red, red 
gold away. He's rather bald, and short and stout ; not: at all 
like our young friend here, who might successfully demand 
women’s suffrages even if he did happen to be criminally 
unfortunate.” 

“That is just what he can never happen to be—-— 
“The unfortunate clerk is only ‘suspected’ at present, re- 
member; he’s not proved guilty. It might happen to our 
excellent Marcus to be wrongfully suspected |” Conway went on 


in a half-playful, half-taunting way that goaded Constance into 
retorting— 
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“Now you are odious, Mr. Conway, not because you are 
suggesting a silly impossibility, but because you are doing it to 
make me utter some silly sentiment.’ Then, as Colonel Hillier 
and Bella came out, Constance whispered to Marcus— 

“T always drive on these occasions ; be ready to jump up by 
my side as soon as I take the reins.” 

But her object was fathomed and defeated by Conway. 

“T hope you'll take your groom, Hillier ?” he said, anxiously, 
as the man who had brought the waggonette stood aside for 
Constance to mount to his place. ‘My nerves are not what they 
used to be, and when I’m out for pleasure I dislike being asked 
to hold on to the horses, when they’re taken out at some ostler- 
less rural hostlery.” 

So as the groom was taken, it was he who had the seat by 
Miss Brymer, “who still clung to the reins, instead of Marcus, 
who had taken his place just inside the door of the w aggonette, 
while Conway managed to appropriate the place of honour close 
behind the driver, from which vantage ground he was able to 
offer her innumerable small services, the mere fact of having to 
refuse which irritated her. 

“Tf you offer me that fur cape ace, Mr. Conway, I shall be 
tempted either to tear it to tatters, or to upset you in a ditch,” 
the girl said at last, exasperated by the pertinacity with which 
he would try to envelope her pretty shoulders in her fur cape. 
“T am neither too hot nor too cold, while you kindly let me 
alone,” she said, with so uncompromisingly repellant an air, 
that he drew back mortified and morose, and remained silent 
and thoughtful for the next two or three miles. 

Silent and thoughtful, but with not one single desire quenched, 
not one single baneful resolution weakened. He looked very 
elderly, and rather depressed and resigned in a thoroughly 
respectable, unassuming, elderly way, and Marcus Gwynn, in 
the fulness of his youth and vitality, his good looks, and almost 
acsured success, felt genuine pity for the “ poor old boy,” and 
wished that “Connie would not snub him so. 

“For with all his fads and rather fatiguing conscientiousness, 
the young fellow thought, “ he’s thoroughgoing, and a real good 
friend to me in business matters. But he doesn’t feel a snub 
from a girl as a young fellow would, luckily for him.” 

In entertaining which comforting reflection Mareus Gwynn 
was as much mistaken as he was about sundry other things. 


(To be continued.) 





































TIME’S FOOTSTEPS FOR THE MONTH. 


Few sadder events have occurred in modern times than the 
terribly sudden death of Lord Iddesleigh, on Wednesday, the 
12th of January. That the deceased statesman had long been 
suffering from heart disease was perfectly well known to most 
persons in political circles. Indeed, when Sir Stafford Northcote 
went for a cruise in Mr. Smith’s yacht, in the winter of 1583, his 
health was so critical as to cause his relations and friends very 
grave anxiety. It may be remembered that it was just about 
that time that the complaints about his “ want of go” as leader 
of the House of Commons were loudest and most frequent from 
the young Conservative party. A man who is suffering from 
a weakness of the heart cannot be expected to display much “go ;” 
late hours, much beating of the box, and indulgence in personal 
recrimination, are dangerous for cardiac affections. Some know- 
ledge of his infirmity might have mitigated the asperity of his 
opponents, who, it has to be said, were all of his own house. It 
is just the fact that he has been so unceremoniously pushed about 
by his own party of late months that lends a peculiar pathos to 
his end. He had come practically to render up his office to the 
Prime Minister when he died in Lord Salisbury’s ante-room. 
Lord Iddesleigh had reached the allotted space of three-score 
years and ten, and no man who had lived in the fierce light and 
heated atmosphere of politics so long had so few enemies. To 
their credit be it said, his political opponents were more apprecia- 
tive of his merits than his own party. Though no orator, he 
could be a very effective debater, and his experience of public 
affairs was a source of great strength. Many Conservatives have 
had reason to regret his rough extrusion from the leadership of 
the Commons, to please the turbulent aud capricious genius who 
has since thrown them over. Between 1843 and 1845 Mr. 
Northcote was private secretary to Mr. Gladstone, who was then 
President of the Board of Trade in Sir Robert Peel’s Government, 
and it has frequently been alleged against the late statesman that 
he never got over the early awe with which his first master in- 
spired him. He succeeded to his father as eighth baronet, and 
sat for Dudley, Stamford,and North Devon. He was in different 
Conservative Administrations, Financial Secretary to the Trea- 
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sury, President of the Board of Trade, Secretary of State for 
India, and finally, in 1874, Chancellor of the Exchequer. Nature 
had intended him for a scholarly squire, cracking his jokes at 
covert side or farmers’ ordinary, or adorning by a Horatian quo- 
tation an after-dinner argument. Circumstances made him a 
statesman ; and he was too kind and scrupulous a gentleman for 
latter-day politics. 

As if conscious of its extraordinary character and coming great- 
ness, the fiftieth year of Queen Victoria’s reign introduced itself 
to her liege subjects in a manner that few of them are likely to 
forget. ‘‘ Let’s talk about the weather,” say the chorus of 
ingenuous maidens in Mr. Gilbert’s opera; and the stroke has 
been accepted as a well-merited rebuke of our barrenness in con- 
versation. But the weather has justified its existence as a topic 
of small talk (and big talk, too, for that matter, for meteorologists 
and savants have been rushing in with tables and calculations) ; 
and for the last month people have only talked of two things— 
the cold and Lord Randolph Churchill. At midnight on the 
Sunday after Christmas Day the snowstorm burst with a fury 
unparalleled in the memory of “the oldest inhabitant,’ and the 
next day the snow covered the metropolis and the suburbs to 
a depth of from nine to thirteen inches. Wrecks were hurled 
upon our coasts; telegraph poles snapped like rotten lath, 
or fell prone across the way; the broken wires hung acros3 
the streets in festoons, or swirled dangerously in the wind, 
till they were tied to the nearest lamppost by the intrepid 
bobby; the hands of “Big Ben” stopped at twenty-five 
minutes past nine, and the superstitious did not fail to note 
that it was at a quarter past nine that the Parliament clock 
stopped in the great snowstorm of the 6th January, 1886. As 
this happened right in the middle of the Christmas week, 
when two-thirds of the nation are abroad visiting friends and 
relatives, the inconvenience, or rather the distress, was pitiable ; 
for not only were the holiday folk cut off from their destinations, 
but they were prevented from communicating with one another, 
by the almost total destruction of the telegraph system through- 
out the southern portion of England. It took four hours to travel 
from Clapham to Victoria; and on arriving in London the 
unhappy passengers found trams, omnibuses, and cabs had dis- 
appeared, save here and there a solitary tandem, struggling 
through the white sea, and demanding a fare far beyond the 
means of all save the few. The traveller arriving at the northern 
termini had to walk to the West End, happy if he could bribe an 
“unemployed ” to shoulder his portmanteau. Between Bristol and 
Bath as many as fifty telegraph poles were snapped clean off by 
the force of the wind; and a train from Bristol to Salisbury 02 
Sunday night encountered so many fallen poles that it was 
deemed unsafe to proceed; and at Heytesbury “ the passengers 
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were made comfortable for the night in the waiting-room,” says 
the Standard with sardonic humour. What a scene of misery 
does that suggest, a waiting-room in a wayside station, at mid-— 
night, with twelve degrees of frost! The driver of the mail-cart 
from Hitchin to Royston in Herts, a distance of only a dozen 
miles, was ten hours on the road, reaching the latter place at 
seven in the morning, after toiling slowly over the hilly fields of 
snow all night. The newspaper trains to the west were six or 
seven hours late; and in one instance a tree was found upon the 
line, which it was necessary to saw in three or four places before 
the obstruction could be removed. In the older parts of Eastern 
London, where the eaves project over the streets, the snow kept 
falling with a thud upon the devoted passers-by; and two girls 
in Bethnal Green, who were incautious enough to slam the door 
behind them, were immediately knocked down by an avalanche 
from a neighbouring roof. Nor did the humbler classes alone 
suffer inconvenience from the cruel caprice of nature. The 
arrangements of Majesty itself were put out. The Court medi- 
tated its annual move to Osborne after Christmas; but all the 
Queen's horses and all the Queen’s carriages had to be sent back 
to Windsor from Slough, as it was impossible to convey them to 
London. The cold was really phenomenal. On New Year's Day, 
in St. James’s Park, 13° of frost were recorded, and at Cambridge 
the theru.ometer stood at 14°. The mean temperature on the 
first and second days of the year was 22°, and the Greenwich 
observations from the year 1813 show that the lowest daily mean 
inany frost was 10°7° on January 20th, 1838, though it was 
almost as low on January 4th, 1867, when the minimum ther- 
mometer fell in London to 6°. Since 1813 there have been about 
six frosts in which the daily mean fell below 20°; in the severe 
lrost last winter the lowest temperature in London was 18° ; but 
the lowest daily mean was 27° on January 8th. As if to fill the 
cup of metropolitan misery, 2 dense fog enveloped London day 
after day, so that an American visitor declared that nothing 
but his meals informed him of the precise point in the twenty- 
four hours at which he was. Of course there was some 
compensation for the young and adventurous during part 
of the time in the ice, at times five or six inches deep, that 
covered the water in the parks, and as many as 15,000 skaters 
thronged the ice in Regent's Park on one day of the frost. 
But elderly people and fox-hunters were fain to draw what 
consolation they could from their belated newspapers, which 
told them that they were not the only sufferers, and that, with 
the exception of the Riviera, the winter was equally severe all 
over the Continent. Trains were snowed up in France; the 
tramways could not run in Genoa; passengers were delayed four 
hours at Vintimiglia by the snow; and those who had been 
foolish enough to go to Naples and Rome in search of warmth 
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flew back to Monte Carlo and Mentone in a state of semi- 
congealed disappointment. Even in that favoured region 
between Marseilles and San Remo, the weather has been broken 
and chilly, though 50° in the shade is about the lowest point the 
thermometer has reached at Nice. In the matter of the 
weather, it must be confessed that we are like the Orleanist 
princes; we remember everything, and we learn nothing. Our 
meteorologists produce their tables of temperature, ‘but we 
do nothing to obviate the inconvenience. The commercial 
community of London (to say nothing of ordinary folk) must 
have suffered very considerable pecuniary loss by the inte rruption 
to communication, both in the snow-blocked streets and along 
the broken wires. Yet we neither proceed to place our wires 
underground, nor to devise some speedy and methodical plan of 
getting rid of the snow. 

It is needless to say that the unemployed have been making 
their presence felt in the streets, though probably the worst 
has yet to come. It will be remembered that the celebrated 
riot took place last year on February 8th, and there is every 
symptom of a similar eruption this year should the severe 
weather continue. It it not so much a cold Christmas that 
beats these poor fellows (i.e, the genuine unemployed); that 
they are more or less prepared for, and can generally manage 
to pull through. It is the prolongation of winter into spring 
(as last year, when we had a second winter in March) that 
drives them to desperation. For a month they can get along 
by borrowing from their friends, or perhaps spending the 
little they may have saved; but when the snow and frost last 
three or even four months, and all building operations, with 
all their auxiliary crafts, are suspended, then they are apt to 
listen to Mr. Hyndman. As Hazlitt says, the people do not 
affect the vapours of ¢iscontent like a tine lady, or hazard 
rebellion for the éclat of the thing; their sedition is the sedition 
of the belly. Bands of men, varying in number from sixty to a 
hundred, paraded the streets of south London demanding alms, 
and the vestry authorities of Bermondsey have had considerable 
trouble in dealing with a refractory knot of Socialists. It would 
appear that the middle and lower middle classes are either more 
charitably inclined or more easily intimidated than the wealthy 
denizens of the West End; for Battersea and Peckham seem to 
be more favoured hunting grounds for the unemployed than 
Grosvenor Square or Belgravia, where indeed the — vacant 
mansions of the great look down with Olympian calm upon the 
sorrows of inferior mortals, and one might as well try to squeeze 
a stone as to extract alms from “Jeames.” It is generally 
admitted that the Mansion House Fund of last year was 4 
failure; distributed often amongst the unworthy, and causing 
more heartburning than genuine relief. In the first place, the 
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sum subscribed was ridiculously inadequate, when one comes to 
consider the enormous sums that have been subscribed for the 
Beaumont Palace, and that are being collected for the Queen’s 
Jubilee. And in the next place, the money was too often given, 
not to the most necessitous, but to the most impudent and 
clamorous. Real distress is modest and fugacious, dwelling “in 
deep retreats,” and anxious to hide its sores from a curious and 
callous world. Some effective machinery of distribution seems 
still to be wanting; and all serious students of social disease are 
unanimous in warning us against repeating the experiment of 
last year. But what device will society contrive? There is 
of course no doubt that a carefully supervised and State-aided 
system of emigration is the cure for metropolitan distress, which 
simply arises from the deposition of human beings in the wrong 
place. But how is it possible to get the unemployed to listen to 
schemes of emigration, when loud-lunged hirelings preach to 
greedy ears the damnable doctrine of live and thrive—z.e., that 
every man has a right, not to life and liberty, but to good wages 
and easy wages, in the land of his birth? When the working 
classes learn to avoid imprudent marriages, and to regard the 
bringing of children into the world, whom they haven't the 
faintest idea of supporting, as a crime, then, and not till then, 
will they have some right to complain of the arrangements of 
society, should they still find themselves unable to live and 
thrive. 

We have said that Lord Randolph Churchill divided with the 
cold weather the monopoly of our Christmas conversation, and 
certainly if to fly through the lips of men be the substance of 
fame, this extraordinary young statesman has drained his cup 
before his time. It is only twelve years since he entered Parlia- 
ment for the, now defunct, borough of Woodstock, at the gates of 
Blenheim ; three years ago he was certainly one of the most 
contemptible speakers in the House of Commons, and six months 
ago if any one had asserted that his defection would cause the 
break-up of the Conservative party, he would have been laughed 
to scorn. Yet it is impossible to exaggerate the panic that 
prevailed in certain quarters, when the Z7vmes announced to the 
world, on the morning of Christmas Eve, that the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer had tendered his resignation to the Prime Minister, 
by whom it had been accepted. The announcement, which was 
made in aseparate column in large type, was accompanied by two 
leading articles on the event, couched in singularly mild language, 
Which was not to be wondered at, for the “tip” must have been 
worth many thousands of pounds to the paper, and Lord Randolph 
gave it them himself. It is said that his lordship drove down to 
Printing House Square about eleven o’clock on Thursday night, 
and asked to see the editor, with whom he remained a consider- 
able time. The moment he left the premises every door was 
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locked, midnight news being handed in through a window, and 
by five o’clock on Friday morning the news was accessible to the 
world. This story has been dismissed as incredible by many, 
though we believe to be in the main correct, nor is there any 
reason why it should not be. Barnes and Delane were often 
closeted with Cabinet ministers and ambassadors; if Lord 
Durham meditated a Radical manifesto, or if Lord Palmerston or 
Lord Malmesbury wanted a diplomatic leader they went straight 
to Printing House Square; and the only reason the above story 
is disbelieved is that for some years past the Times has not quite 
filled the chair of the Thunderer. We are sincerely glad that 
Lord Randolph has rebabilitated our greatest newspaper; to 
the Standard he was not likely to have communicated his 
secret, but he might have given it to the Morning Post, which has 
repaid his neglect by an urgent clamour for his restoration. The 
life of a newspaper is news, and this secret was so well kept that 
not even the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s most intimate friends, 
not even a gentleman who had worked with him for weeks on 
the great budget that was to be, and who had parted from him 
the night before after a jovial dinner, had the slightest inkling 
of what he was going to do, and were as much astonished as the 
rest of us upon opening the Z%mes, on the 24th of December. 
Some few panic-striken pedants began discussing the interesting 
point whether Lord Randolph had not committed a grave breach 
of constitutional etiquette in communicating his resignation to the 
Times before it had been accepted by the Que en, and announced 
by the Prime Minister. However that may be, and nobody 
cared a straw for the etiquette, the Zimes had got a clear start 
of the world this time, and informed us that the reason for the 
resignation of the Chancellor of the Exchequer was, that he was 
unable to agree with the Estimates for the Army and Navy, 
proposed by” the Secretary of State for War, and the First Lord 
of the Admiralty, and supported by the Prime Minister. It was 
immediately and passionately declared by people, who couldn't 
possibly know anything of the matter, that this was not the 
real reason of the resignation; that the true point of difference 
was the County Government Bill, as to which Lord Randolph 
was all for purely elective boards, and Lord Salisbury all for 
ex-officio boards. By others it was as hotly maintained that 
Ireland was the bone of contention; while Mr. Chamberlain 
insinuated that Lord Randolph had been driven out of office 
by the reactionary politics of the old Tory gang; and Mr. 
Gladstone found it “difficult to withhold a provisional degree 
of sympathy” from a retirement believed to be due to a desire 
for a lenient policy towards Ireland, an avoidance of interference 
in continental concerns, and a desire for rigid economy, which, 
after the Paddington manifesto, was very generous of Mr. Glad- 
stone. But on all these points the Times scored again; for Lord 
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Randolph took occasion to inform a country correspondent, in his 
off-hand way, that the 7imes was quite right about the reasons for 
his retirement, which were objections to the Army and Navy Esti- 
mates. Shortly after this magazine appears in print Lord Randolph 
Churchill will explain to the House of Commons and the world, in 
his own way, the grounds which prompted him to leave a Cabinet 
which, a few weeks before, he had declared nothing but a miracle 
could upset, on the threshold of its career. Until that statement 
is made to the public, criticism is mere waste of time, if it is 
not unfair. But in recording the events of the past month, 
we may set down here the phases through which one of the most 
extraordinary political crises in history reached a conclusion 
which .we regard as most satisfactory. When the news first 
became known men lost their heads altogether. There was 
unreasoning panic on one side, and equally unreasoning exulta- 
tion on the other. The Conservative party was broken up, 
deserted by the only man who could lead it! There was going 
to be an immediate dissolution of Parliament, and candidates 
were already asked for! Curses loud and deep were heard at 
the Carlton and at Brooks's, while shrieks of triumph went up 
from the National Liberal Club. All this feverish nonsense has 
now subsided, and men are beginning to realise that there are 
316 Conservatives and 76 Liberal Unionists in,the present 
Parliament, and that, therefore, a Gladstonian Government is 
a sheer impossibility. Not that Lord Salisbury ever forgot these 
facts, or was in the least affected by the craven cackle of his 
party. What the Prime Minister did was to telegraph for 
Lord Hartington, who, like Sir Robert Peel, in the crisis of 
1834, happened to be at Rome. It took Sir Robert Peel three 
weeks to travel post-haste from Rome to London; it took 
Lord Hartington three days. He left Rome on Sunday night, 
and arrived at Monte Carlo the next day, where he stayed for 
a day (how will not men trifle at the most momentous hours of 
life!), and where he was met by more explicit communications 
from Lord Salisbury; repeating, as we now know, the offer 
which had been made last summer—namely, either to give 
Lord Hartington and any number of his colleagues that he might 
please to bring with him seats in a Conservative Cabinet, or 
to resign in his favour, that is, to advise the Queen to allow 
Lord Hartington to form a Unionist Cabinet in his own way. 
Despite of the fact that Lord Salisbury enjoys, “ by the accident 
of an accident,” as Lord Thurlow put it, all that men usually 
fight for in the political arena, rank and riches, yet it was a 
noble offer to surrender the premiership to a rival, for power 
is just the one thing which a wealthy noble covets, and Lord 
Salisbury, with all his advantages of birth, had only succeeded 
to the place of Prime Minister after a long apprenticeship under 
Lord Beaconsfield. But, as might have been expected, it was 
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or rather for the official clique by whom a minister is always 
surrounded. Although Lord Salisbury might be loftily insensible 
to the gewgaws of place, and the sensuality of office, Taper was 
not; and although it might be a matter of the most perfect 
indifference to the Marquis whether his town address was 
Arlington Street or Downing Street, to Tadpole it meant the 
difference between Whitehall and South Kensington. Accord- 
ingly, in the five days that intervened between Lord Salisbury’s 
first telegram to Lord Hartington at Rome, and the latter’s 
arrival in London, a comedy was enacted at the Carlton Club, 
little creditable to the Conservative party, and still less to those 
immediately engaged. Messrs. Taper and Tadpole saw very 
well that whether Lord Hartington accepted the leadership of 
the House of Commons in the Salisbury Cabinet, or whether 
he formed a Unionist Cabinet, as Prime Minister, there would 
have to be a, considerable clearing out of Conservative place- 
holders, to make room for the Unionists. “I say, Tadpole,” 
said Taper one morning to his con/frére, in the hail of the 
Carlton, “ it’s all very well for the chief to do the magnanimous, 
and offer to give way to Hartington; but what’s to become of 
us and our twelve hundred a year? Hang it! we're not all 
marquises with fifty thousand a year, and Hatfield to fall back 
upon: it really is most inconsiderate of the chief.” “It will 
never do at all,” said Tadpole, who had just sent his family 
to the Riviera, in anticipation of a year’s salary. “ Why, 
half of us will have to turn out to make room for those 
confounded Whig prigs. I'll tell you what we'll do; we'll 
‘make a representation’ to the chief, as coming ‘from the 
rank and file of the Conservative party,’ stating that there 
is a strong objection to any one’s being Premier except him- 
self, and that we should look upon it as a lowering ot the 
Conservative flag to follow the leader of a Whig remnant!” 
“ Capital,” replied Taper, “ Coalitions have never been popular in 
this country ; that’s a safe thing to say at a meeting; it’s always 
cheered, especially if you tell ‘em Dizzy said it.” Such, we 
verily believe, was the origin of that protest from “the rank and 
file of the Conservative party ” against Lord Hartington’s taking 
the premiership, over which the 7imes waxed so wrath, and 
which was simply a revolt of the twelve-hundred-a-yearers. It 
could not have been anything else: there was no means of 
ascertaining the views of the “rank and file” of the party 
in the time. The crisis occurred in the Christmas week, 
when the Carlton Club is a desert, and when nobody but 
Government men are in town. It was a clever but un- 
scrupulous move, and was perfectly understood in the party 
itself. Upon Lord Hartington’s arrival in London, the first 
news that greeted his eyes was the announcement that “the 
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rank and file of the Conservative party’ had protested against 
any one but Lord Salisbury being Premier ; and, upon calling i in 
Arlington Street, he was indeed invited to form a Government, 
or join the present Cabinet, but the invitation was accompanied 
by an admission that Lord Salisbury had received a strong 

“yepresentation from the party,’ to the effect that they would 
consider it dishonouring to the Conservative flag to acknowledge 
any Prime Minister but the Tory chief! Was it likely that the 
negotiation would come to anything? It must be said that Lord 
Hartington was treated with a want of consideration, almost 
amounting to levity, by the so-called rank and file of the Con- 


servative party, and their organs in the press. The leader of the 
Liberal Unionists, after extraordinary exertions during the past 
year in Parliament and - the platform, is snatching a few 


weeks’ holiday in Rome, when he is telegraphed for by a Conser- 
vative Prime Minister to come home at once, in consequence of 
the resignation of a colleague, and help to form a Coalition 
Government. In the midst of an awful winter he leaves the per- 
petual afternoon of Monte Carlo, and tears across Europe, only 
to be told on landing that the rank and file of the Conservative 
party would consider it dishonouring to their flag to support his 
Government! Now a coalition might, or might not, have been 
desirable ; that is, and will remain, an open question; but with 
a view to maintaining the union of the Unionist party, it was 
certainly very undesirable that the Conservatives should even 
appear to be wanting in respect for the Unionist leader, and we 
feel certain that the bulk of the Conservatives resented the 
action of their wirepullers in assuming to speak for the rank and 
file of the Conservative party. Of course, Lord Hartington de- 
clined both to form a Government or to join Lord Salisbury as 
leader ot the House of Commons with a portfolio. Nor is it to 
be supposed that so loyal and lofty a nature as Lord Hartington’s 
was much disturbed by the barking of the Tory pack, and the 
holloaing of the Tory Aah and he cheerfully assured Lord 
Salisbury that he thought he could give more efficient support to 
the cause of the Union by continuing to sit on the Liberal bench. 
As a result of many journeyings to ‘and fro between Devonshire 
House and Arlington Street, it was decided to ask Mr. Goschen 
to become Chancellor of the Exchequer. ‘To the surprise of many 
Mr. Goschen consented, but stipulated that he should be accom- 
panied into a Conservative Cabinet, if not to keep him in 
countenance, at least to make matters easier in the House of 
Lords, and Lord Salisbury applied to Lord Northbrook and Lord 
Lansdowne, who both declined to take office. Finally, Mr. 
Goschen, with the consent, and on the advice of, Lord Hartington, 
agreed to come in alone as Chancellor of the Exchequer ; and the 
first great difficulty was overcome. But then arose the question : 
Who was to lead the Tory party in the House of Commons? It 
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was generally felt that it would be difficult for Mr. Goschen, 
coming in as a Liberal, to immediately lead a party of 316 Con- 
servative members; and so it was decided that Mr. W. 
H. Smith should become First Lord of the Treasury (a 
titular office that has sadly lost its ancient prestige of late), 
and Leader of the House. This involved the shunting of 
Lord Iddesleigh for the second time into a siding, for 
Lord Salisbury rightly felt that he alone was capable of guiding 
the foreign policy of England at such a time as the present; 
Mr. Stanhope became Secretary of State for War, Sir Henry 
Holland was made Colonial Secretary, and Sir John Gorst suc- 
ceeded to the Vice-Presidency of the Education Committee of the 
Privy Council. So ended the crisis; and whether we look at it 
from a national or from a party point of view, it must be said to 
have greatly strengthened the Government of the day, and so 
saved the credit of England abroad and the reputation of our 
party system at home. Mr. Goschen is an ideal Chancellor of 
the Exchequer; business men all over the country—witness the 
feeling manifested at Liverpool—are undisguisedly relieved by 
his accession ; and in a short time he will no doubt become one 
of the strongest leaders the Conservative party ever had in the 
House of Commons, and Mr. Smith is perfectly aware that he is 
being called upon to discharge the humble function of a warming- 
pan. The advantage to the empire of Lord Salisbury’s return to 
the Foreign Office can hardly be over-estimated, for he is a born 
diplomatist, and is known and respected as such on the continent. 
As for Lord Randolph Churchill, though he may make effective 
speeches in and out of Parliament on his own behalf, he has been 
taught the salutary lesson that il n’y a pas d@homme nécessaire, 
and that even his services may be bought too dear. There has 
been the “Round Table conference,” it is true, which made 
nervous Unionists chatter ;- but the truth is that in the House of 
Commons Mr. Chamberlain cannot command more than fifteen or 
twenty out of the seventy-six Unionist members. 

The proceedings in the Dublin Police Court before Mr. O’Donel 
for the committal of Messrs. Dillon, O’Brien, and others have 
been productive of the greatest scandal, and give us a pretty 
fair glimpse of what the courts of law would be like under 
a Home Rule Government. Apparently, the Nationalists wish to 
show that they can reduce the administration of justice to impo- 
tence as well as the legislature, though how this is to help the 
cause of Home Rule is not exactly plain to Englishmen. 5Ir 
Michael Hicks-Beach, Sir Redvers Buller, Colonel Plunkett, and 
the Attorney-General, were all haled into the witness-box, and 
cross-examined with gibes and sneers, though the only result of 
their evidence was to expose the impudent fabrications of United 
Ireland, to the etfect that the Executive were secretly favourable 
to the Plan of Campaign. The difference between advising 4 
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landlord not to resort to eviction and approving the Plan of 
Campaign does not require labouring to any but a member of the 
National League, Mr. Dillon behaved in the most casual and 
impertinent manner to the court; not turning up when he was 
called, and attempting to postpone the proceedings upon the most 
frivolous pretexts. However, Mr. O’Donel committed all the 
defendants to take their trial for illegal conspiracy, and accepted 
bail of £500 for each person. 

The Bulgarian question drags its slow length along, and 
seems to be no nearer a peaceful solution. Every day it 
ocrows more apparent that Russia and Austria, the only two 
countries really interested in Bulgaria, will fight about it. 
In the meantime, the Bulgarian delegates, M. Grécoff and 
his two colleagues, have been round the European capitals. 
Nowhere was their reception more friendly and sympathetic 
than in London. The Lord Mayor lunched and harangued 
them, and Lord Iddesleigh, with characteristic kindliness, 
invited them all down to Pynes, and showed them what the 
hospitality of an English country house was like. In Paris they 
were received with true French politeness,—.¢., with pretty 
phrases, and perfect indifference, while some of the Parisian 
journals had the odious taste to heap insults on the heads of their 
guests, advising them cynically to submit to Russia, and talking 
about the barbarous anarchy of Bulgaria, ete. But quite the 
event of the month abroad has been Prince Bismarck’s speech 
to the Reichstag on the Army Bill, to add forty thousand men 
to the army for seven years, which had been rejected by the 
Committee. In effect the Chancellor told the Parliament that 
they must pass his bill at once without amendment, or be dis- 
solved ; but the speech was full of Bismarckian hits, and of many 
sayings that dissipate at a stroke the clouds that have been 
hanging for months in the diplomatic sky. 


‘‘ As for ourselves ” (said the Prince), ‘it is absolutely certain that we shall not 
make war against Russia... . What does Bulgaria matter to us? It is perfectly 
indifferent to us whether this person or that reigns in Bulgaria. The friendship of 


Russia is worth more to us than that of Bulgaria. No one will ever induce me to 
offend Russia for the sake of Bulgaria.” 


Oh! rare directness of speech, and eloquence of truth beyond 
the reach of art! How many periods of Gladstonese would have 
been required to convey the same conclusion? Nay more, 
England is quite capable of going to war for Bulgaria, though it 
concerns us no more than Germany, if our statesmen were to 
make a sufficient number of platform speeches about the sacred 
cause of nationalities. The Chancellor then went on to discuss 
the question of war with France. He admitted that the main- 
tenance of good relations with France was rendered more difficult 
by the fact of many historical rancours, which would have to be 
effaced before all their quarrels were forgotten. 
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“There can be no question of our attacking France; but we ought to secure 
ourselves against attack. ... The past teaches us that we cannot count upon a 
perpetual lease of peace with France. It may happen that events will bring to power 
in that country a government which will declare war with us. This is an eventuality 
with which we must reckon. ... You may want to make the Imperial army a 
Parliamentary army ; but if so, we must call upon the electors to know whether that 
is the opinion of the nation: .. . if you are not satisfied with the complete and 
speedy adoption of the Bill urged by the Confederated Governments, we shall prefer 
to discuss matters with a fresh Reichstag . . . Would a similar measure, I ask you, 


introduced under similar circumstances, be rejected in France? The Reichstag must 


choose between the military opinions of Herr Windthorst and Count von Moltke - 
and if there was as much patriotism in Germany as in France and Italy, dissensions 
would not be heard in connection with a question of national defence.’ ’ 


Tout cela est bien dit, but it looks uncommonly like war. 


By. - Ba Dr 








Critical Notices. 





THE GOSPEL OF ST. JOHN.* 


Dr. Patey’s literary activities have 
hitherto ranged over the field of 
Hellenic literature, and it is in 
this volume that he appears for 
the first time as critic of New 
Testament Greek. The MS. of 
the New Testament preserved in 
the library of the Vatican at Rome 
is indisputably among the oldest 
extant. Tischendorf refers it to 
the beginning of the fourth century, 
and it has been generally adopted 
as the text of our recent Revised 
Version. The book at the head of 
this article differs from that ver- 
sion in two respects. The Revised 
Version is professedly an amended 
edition of the Authorised, and not 
an independent translation, which 
Dr. Paley’s is. And in the next 
place other readings from various 
sources are often admitted by the 
Revised Version in preference to 
the Vatican text, while Dr. Paley 
has used the latter exclusively. 
Believing that a good rendering of 
the Greek should accord with the 
thought and idiom of the age in 
which it is made, he has tried to 
express himself in the style of 
modern English literature. In 
this his volume is generally a 
success, though we think that he 
has sometimes needlessly sacrificed 
the rhythm which makes our old 
version an English classic. For 
instance, he translates John x. 6: 
“'This short saying Jesus spake to 


*“The Gospel of St. John.” A 
Verbatim translation from the Vatican 
MS. By F. A. Patey, M.A., LL.D. 
Swan Sonnenschein, Lowry & Co. 1887. 


them, but they were not aware 
what things they were that He was 
talking to them about.” And 
ver. 13, “ because he is a hireling 
and has no concern for the sheep,” 
where nothing is gained by sacrific- 
ing the music of the words, “ and 
careth not for the sheep.” Nor 


can we divine the reason of his 
partiality for the form, “ says 
Jesus,” “said Peter.” It is not 


required by fidelity to the Greek 
idiom, as he sometimes is betrayed 
into the customary “ Jesus says” 
and ‘“ Peter said.” Dr. Paley, in 
his preface, deprecates orthodox 
wrath in having found proofs of 
the survival of mythological ideas 
in many of the terms and allusions 
in the fourth Gospel. Without 
challenging his right to do so, or 
even questioning the presence of 
such elements, we think he has 
overdriven his hobby. As _ his 
predecessor in the same field, 
Dr. Hammond, found the foot- 
prints of the Gnostics, so Dr. 
Paley finds the traces of the solar 


cult. in places where they are 
undiscoverable by the common 
eye. We can stand many of his 


far-fetched inferences, but there 
is a limit to our tolerance, and 
we are disposed, at times, to say 
with the lady in the French story, 
‘In truth, M. Pelisson, you abuse 
your sex’s privilege of being ugly.” 
The ascending and descending 
angels in i. 51 might have been 
solar in their origin, for ought 
we know to the contrary, but when 
he seriously tells us “the current 
belief that Elias would return 
bodily to the earth is probably due 
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to the resemblance of the name to 
"HXwos,’ we must refer, him to 
the prediction in Malachi iii. 16, 
for a very simple solution of the 
problem. 

It has often been asserted by 
biblical scholars that in the two 
terms which express affection in 
Greek, dyamav stands for a general 
sentiment of goodwill, dire for 
a personal attachment. (See Titt- 
mann de Synon. in N.T., p. 92: 
French “Synonyms of the New 
Testament,” and Dr. 8S. Cox, 
in his recent ‘“ Expositions,” p. 
428.) To us it seems that the two 
words are used quite indiscrimi- 
nately. In chapter xxi. Jesus 
asks Peter ‘‘Lovest thou Me?” 
twice under the former, and once 
under the latter form, and Peter 
invariably answers in the latter, 
while that later is made to cover 
the thrice-repeated question in 
ver. 17: “ Peter was grieved be- 
eause He said unto him the third 
time, Lovest thou Me?” Dr. 
Paley reverses the order sanctioned 
by the above-mentioned and many 
other expositors, and translates 
the first of the two terms as 
conveying the tenderest meaning, 
as at x1. 5: “Jesus was fond of 
Martha,” and so in other places ; 
but he shrinks from using “is 
so fond of me” at x. 17, and 
throughout the later chapters, 
where the word so often occurs, 
it is invariably rendered by the 
generic “ love,’’ | 

The notes appended to the 
translation are in general short 
and pertinent ; they are perfectly 
free from that disingenuousness 
which is so frequently the shame 
of English exegesis, in which the 
object seems to be not to get from 
his words the writer’s idea, but 
among many possible ideas to reject 
the one which, although the most 
obvious, is inconsistent with the 
traditional theory of inspiration, 
and to select the one which will 
least chafe against the natural 
meaning of the words. We add 
a specimen from p. 98, which has 
the charm of freshness to us. 
Changing the “purse” of cur 
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Authorized Version into “Judas 
having the burse,” xii. 5, Dr. Paley 
says in a note : 


*“ From Pollux, x. 153, it would seem 


that this was the name of the case in 
which flutes and other mouthpieces 
were carried, . it meant also a box 


or satchel in which alms and contribu- 
tions of food were collected. Judas 
it seems, would have preferred the 
offering stored away in the burse. 
This anecdote suggests a curious picture 
of the lowly disciples, and their Teache: 
going about to collect alms of all 


kinds.” 


MANNERS MAKYTH MAN.* 


Tue author of “ How to be Happy, 
though Married,” is no new aspirant 
to literary distinction. All who 
have read his previous work will 
remember the skilful manner with 
which he combined the grave and 
the gay, and how astutely and in- 
siduously, while causing us to smile 
at his quaint aphorisms and shrewd 
commonsense, he conveyed some 
‘useful and wise lesson, which we 
were forced to receive, even though 
it did come home more closely than 
pleasantly at times to our con- 
sciences. Our author, true to his 
instinct, has in the present volume 
happily united the oracular wisdom 
of a Johnson, minus his ponderous 
gravity, with the sprightly wit of 
that learned doctor's vivacious if 
somewhat erratic friend, delightful 
Goldsmith, with the result that 
when he delivers his homily—and 
we wish that all homilies we are 
compelled to listen to were equally 
enlivening—we laugh, accept his 
genial rebukes, and let us hope also 
profit by them. 

We will not do our readers or the 
author the injustice of quoting 
extracts from the book. Let the 1n- 
tending reader seek these for himself, 
and in the process he will be well re- 
warded for his pains. We, however, 
call attention to the very admur- 
able chapter on “ Good Manners,” 


“Manners Makyth Man.” By the 
Author of “How to be Happy, though 
Married.” 2nd Edition. London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1887, 
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confident that if the suggestions 
there made be carried into effect, 
books of etiquette and manuals 
hec omnia genera, which the 
diffident aspirant to good manners 
is prone to consult,—only to find 
their delusive aid fail him when 
cruelly stranded on the inhospitable 
sands of that unstable shore, yclept 
society,—he (the diffident aspirant) 
may, with a confidence begotten of 
conscious strength, encounter prince 
or peasant, queen or maid with 
calm self-possession, and comport 
himself even with a certain degree 
of dignity and grace. Other chapters 
are equally geod ; that on “ God 
Almighty’s Gentleman,’ in which 
the silly notion, that a man is only 
to be measured by the unit standard 
of the guinea, is cleverly dispelled, 
is admirable. “ Mind whom you 
Marry” may be consulted with 
advantage by the youthful benedict 
about to enter upon the perilous 
path of the unkpown. 
in Life ” contains many useful hints 
for all, whether they have reached 
the summit of their ambition or 
have only commenced the arduous 
ascent of the ladder of fame. Most 
heartily do we endorse our writer's 
energetic demand for “ More sun- 
shine in the world,” agreeing with 
him that the happy man will be 
alike the best citizen and the most 
robust Christian, and therefore the 
most perfect embodiment of the 
old Wykeham motto, ‘ Manners 
makyth Man.” 


‘ Success 


THE RELIGION OF 
SOCIALISM.* 
WHETHER our readers are more 


inclined to welcome or to anathema- 
tise that socialistic tendency of 
thought which is now in various 
modes seeking expression, and 


*“The Religion of Socialism,” being 
Essays on Modern Socialist Criticism. 
By Ernest BetFort Bax, author of 
“Jean Paul Marat,” “ Handbook to the 
History of Philosophy,” etc. London: 
Swan \ Rein-orey Lowrey & Co. 1887. 
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which is sure in the long run to 
modify to a greater or less extent 
the existing fabric of society, they 
will certainly be all the wiser for a 
clearer insight into the inner spirit 
of this important movement. Such 
increased insight can hardly fail to 
follow from the careful reading of 
Mr. Bax’s brilliant essays. 

There can be no doubt that all 
over the civilised world the con- 
sciousness of the solidarity of 
society, the recognition of the fact 
that men are not a mere aggregate 
of isolated units, but are members 
of a grand organic whole, is begin- 
ning to assert itself with a clearness 
and force hitherto unexampled in 


the history of our race. Earnest 
men everywhere feel that no 


rational being has a right to live 
wholly for himself, for the grati- 
fication of his own desires ; he is a 
part of a greater organic whole, and 
the life of that whole is pulsating 
in each soul, and asserting its claim 
to exercise authority over indivi- 
dual appetite and greed. Nay, it is 
felt that the man who makes selfish 
acquisition the dominant purpose 
of his life is not really doing justice 
to himself, seeing that he is repress- 
ing those social sympathies under 
whose inspiration alone all that is 
highest and most precious in his 
own nature can be called into 
activity. Hence the great social 
problem of the present day is how 
to give effect to this consciousness 
of the solidarity of mankind without 
impairing that individual freedom 
and enterprise which is indispen- 
sable to the health and wealth of 
the socialorganism. Is the problem 
to be mainly solved by culture, by 
the development, that is, through 
mental and moral education, of the 
social sympathies to such a pitch of 
vigour as shall overpower and con- 
trol personal desires and ambitions ? 
Or, secondly, can society in its 
present form so react on the indivi- 
dual by a moderate extension of 
socialistic legislation that the evils 
of individual competition may be 
materially lessened without detri- 
ment to the general good? Or, 
thirdly, are both education and 
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legislation fruitless as society is at 
present constituted, and is the only 
hope of the future to be found in 
an “entire transformation of the 
existent conditions of the civilised 
world,” and the introduction of the 
“collectivist” system, in which 
society as a whole controls the 
production of utilities, and distri- 
butes to each member his due share 
of the wealth which he has had a 
hand in creating? With those, 
who, like the present writer, look 
for the remedy for social ills in a 
judicious blending of the first two 
of the above methods Mr. Bax has 
no sympathy. They are hopelessly 
“unscientific.” ‘Christian Social- 
ism,” co-operative societies, and all 
“sentimental” efforts to diffuse 
culture and common sympathies, 
are, in our author's view, almost 
worthless; they do not touch the 
real centre of the social ailment, 
namely, that possibility of competi- 
tion which enables one section of 
society to exploit” the other. The 
advocates of these several modes of 
mitigating the evils of “ individual- 
ism,” may well retort upon Mr. 
Bax that such a communism as he 
desiderates could not possibly main- 
tain itself in the absence of a very 
high degree of moral culture in the 
individual members, and that even 
if it could be established, it is 
questionable whether it would not 
eventuate in mental and moral 
stagnation. Whether competition 
will continue to be a principle of 
action in society when the human 
race has reached an advanced stage 
of mental and moral development 
may well be doubted. It is possible 
that then the motive force which 
is now furnished by competition, or 
the desire of pre-eminence in wealth 
and influence, may be superseded 
by higher motives; but who can 
doubt that in the present moral 
condition of mankind the competi- 
tive spirit gives birth to a degree 
of energy and enterprise which, 
however little the competitors may 
intend it, 1s really most conducive 
and indeed indispensable to the 
well-being of the social organism ? 
Were communism at present suc- 
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cessful in establishing itself in any 
country, it could only be a very 
short-lived state of things, for the 
forces of individual self-assertion 
and passion would speedily restore 
the present social relations, 

We think, then, that Mr. Bax is 
mistaken in supposing that the 
advent of a permanent socialistic 
régime is at present either desirable 
or within measurable distance, but 
at the same time we have read with 
no little interest and instruction 
his impassioned presentation of the 
views which animate the disciples 
of the late Karl Marx. From a 
purely literary point of view the 
rhetoric of his fine lecture on “‘ The 
Modern Revolution” is of a high 
order of excellence. As might be 
expected in the case of one so well- 
read in history and philosophy as 
Mr. Bax evidently is, he is no 
advocate of anarchism, but regards 
the socialistic régime as the final 
result for which all the previous 
stages of social evolution have been 
the natural and indispensable pre- 
requisites. 

“Socialism proper,’ he tells us, 
“pre-supposes the developed industrial 
system, the machinery, the population, 
etc., of the most advanced countries of 
modern times as its essential antecedent 
condition, and whether right or wrong, 
true or false, takes its stand on the 
continuity of historic evolution.” 

And again :— 

“ The living form of Socialism has 
been long perfecting itself within the 
chrysalis of civilisation.” 


So admirably, indeed, according to 
our author's account, have all ante- 
cedent historical conditions worked 
together to prepare the way for the 
advent of Socialism, that it 1s 
hardly possible in reading his 
eloquent exposition of the passage 
of humanity from the undifferen- 
tiated communism in which human 
society begins to the highly dif- 
ferentiated communism towards 
which it is tending, to avoid the 
conclusion that some universal in- 
telligence (whether “ unconscious, 
as Von Hartmann has it, or “ con- 
scious,’ as the Theist prefers) has 
been controlling this grand process 





of social evolution. This apparent 
overruling of all human selfishness 
and ambition, so that even the self- 
seeking capitalist and individualist 
unintentionally but most effectually 
paves the way to the communistic 
paradise, ought, we think, to suggest 
to the reflective Socialist Shake- 
speare’s famous dictum : 

“ There’s a divinity which shapes our 

ends, 

Rough hew them as we may. 
Socialism, however, for some reason 
which is not made very clear, is 
forbidden to entertain any theistic 
ideas, for Mr. Bax confidently 
assures us that “the devotion of 
all true Socialists to-day will be 
based on science, and will involve 
no cultus.’’ We fancy, nevertheless, 
that Mr. Bax has more faith in 
the existence of an intelligent pur- 
pose at the heart of all things than 
he is himself clearly aware of, and 
that he sometimes indulges in a 
little quiet but profound devotion 
at this shrine. His graphic sketch 
of the course of ‘“ Universal history 
from a Socialist standpoint ”’ leaves 
upon us the impression that Reason 
is working in and through history, 
and it is because we believe in the 
supremacy of this Reason that we 
cannot imagine the permanent 
success of any socialistic revolu- 
tion so long as mankind bas not 
reached that high intellectual and 
ethical level which will perchance 
in the distant future enable it to 
dispense with that stimulus to 
energy now furnished by the exist- 
ence of private capital and com- 
petition. 


FOLK-SONGS OF ITALY.* 


Miss R. H. Busk, who for the 
last twenty years has been studying 
the popular mind of the Italian 
peninsula in its various provinces 
and islands as exemplified in the 
songs of the descendants of Virgil's 


“Folk Songs of Italy.” By Miss R. H. 
Busk. Swan Sonnenschein, Lowrey & 
Co. 1887, 
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shepherds and shepherdesses, has 
in the seven hundred dialects of 
Italy, which would have puzzled 
a less energetic student than Miss 
Busk, sought and found both 
eloquence and music in the wild 
outpourings of unlettered rustics, 
whose poetical images are taken 
from their own observations of 
nature in a highly favoured clime. 

In Sicily alone, Dr. Pitré, whose 
name appears on the title-page of 
the book, has collected as many as 
seven thousand songs, and with his 
assistance Miss Busk has made 
a typical selection, with translation 
into English, of many of them, and 
has given an account of the 
development of this simple poetry 
and music in an excellent preface. 
She has separated and given the 
characteristics of each set of 
compositions in the regions of 
Tuscany, Venice, Istria, Piedmont, 
Friuli, Sardinia, Corsica, Liguria, 
La Romagna, Piceno, Umbria, 
Rome, and its neighbourhood, and 
has adduced also for comparison 
some of the modern songs of Italy, 
which, though possessing many 
charms, yet have lost the simplicity 
of the earlier productions. This 
unassuming little volume, it will 
be seen, has taken in a wide range 
of subjects, for in a small compass 
we have the fruits of her reading 
through more than a hundred 
volumes of folk-song literature, 
besides many in English, French, 
German, and Spanish. 

The classification of these songs, 
which are sometimes accompanied 
by a dance Ballate, and sometimes 
encatenature chained together, and 
sung @ gara in response by two 
performers, can only be rightly 
understood by reading the book. 
Some of the names by which they 
are designated, as Ritornelli, Stor- 
nelli, the fantastic; Fior, Fioretti, 
flowery ; WRispetti, respectful love 
songs; WDispetti, those of the 
disconsolate ; Strabotte, etc., betoken 
songs of love and poems inspired 
by nature’s gifts. Then there are 
Notturnos, to be sung at night, and 
Inserenate in the evening ; Maiti- 
nate in the morning. 
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As to the metre they largely 
assume a poetic license, and the 
time in the music serves to com- 
pensate irregularity in the verse. 

The Italians sing everywhere, 
in the streets, the piazzas, the 
canals; the pedlar sings as he 
spreads out his wares to view ; the 
workmen sing as they break off 
work; the gondolier sings as he 
stands expecting a fare. The 
character of the whole nation is 
gladsomeness, but the _ special 
characteristic of the Venetian is 
humour. 

Of a different character are the 
songs of Corsica, which mostly 
treat of the life of the bandit, 
its hardships and dangers. The 
religion of the Italians being 
intimately béund up with their 
daily life, the songs which do not 
tell of love, family affections, and 
of nature have reference to their 
every-day religion, as in_ the 
Sicilian canzonet, in the dialect 
of Palermo. 

We are also introduced to the 
madrigal, which has earned a 
classical repute in our own country, 
but which originally was the man- 
driale, a song sung by the shepherds 
while taking their flocks mandria-e 
to pasture, and especially in the 
long migrations from one place 
of pasture to another. Miss Busk 
has given a specimen of the date 
(1604) on page 35. 

iss Busk’s work, which does 
her infinite credit, should be read 
by every lover of Italian verse. 


THE UNIT OF IMPERIAL 
FEDERATION.* 


Mr. MortTiMER FRANKLYN has 
just presented us with a work 
upon Imperial Federation evincing 
very considerable research, upon 
which we propose to offer a running 


* “The Unit of Imperial Federation.” 
By H. Mortimer FRANKLYN. Swan 


Sonnenschein, Lowrey & Co. London. 
1887. 
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commentary to our readers. The 
first chapter shortly sketches the 
history of colonial government in 
Australia and Canada down to the 
present time, and the influence 
supposed to be exerted by Mr. 
Taylor at the Colonial Office in 
promoting what was, in effect, a 
policy of disintegration. With 
reference to the extensive coloni- 
sation schemes initiated in the past 
few years by France and Germany, 
weare glad tonote that Mr. Franklyn 
does not allude in any alarmist spirit 
to the extensive annexations made 
by those two powers, but treats their 
progress as affording a strong incen- 
tive to the immediate adoption and 
energetic prosecution by Australia 
and other British colonies of a 
unionist policy. The next two 
chapters consider the proposed 
Imperial Institute in its political 
and commercial aspect. If consti- 
tuted as at present suggested, the 
Institute would seem to be analo- 
gous in construction to a Chamber 
of Commerce organised upon a very 


‘comprehensive basis. Mr, Franklyn, 


however, goes much beyond this in 
prophesying that the Institute will 
be the ‘‘ Unit of Imperial Federa- 
tion,’ and the active agent in 
rearing in no distant future a strong 
and well-compacted confederacy. 
We agree with him in anticipating 
a long career of usefulness for the 
new association, but its most im- 
portant function will, like the 
Social Science Association, probably 
be found in bringing under discus- 
sion the leading points of the matter, 
and by putting them into proper 
form pave the way for legislation. 
It is at present impossible to presage 
the exact form that the Institute 
may ultimately assume, but in 
however popular a manner the mem- 
bers may be elected, and however 
much support the Institute may, 1n 
its commercial aspect, receive, we 
doubt whether any colonial legisla- 
ture would allow a voluntary asso- 
ciation to discuss and offer advice 
upon political and fiscal questions, 
which are and ought to fall within 
the province of a duly-constituted 
legislature. The third chapter deals 














































generally with the objections to 
federation ; the fourth with the 
newly-established Federal Council 
for Australia, and brings out with 
much force the contrast between 
the powers of legislation possessed 
by the last-named Council on the 
one hand, and by the Dominion of 
Yanada on the other; the fifth 
chapter describes the European 
policy as to the Pacific Islands ; the 
sixth the Australian military and 
naval defences ; the seventh refers 
to the empire of India; and the 
eighth to the Dominion of Canada. 
In the concluding section the author 
looks forward to a long career of 
usefulness for the new society, 
anticipations which we sincerely 
trust may be fulfilled. 

Mr. Franklyn has not informed us 
what position in the confederation 
he would allot to the West India 
Islands, Demerara, the Gold Coast 
settlements,and numerous other out- 
lying dependencies and fortresses. 
Hardly any allusion is made to 
our extensive possessions in South 
Africa, and the portion of the work 
in which our Indian Empire is 
treated might judiciously have been 
enlarged with respect to the form 
which shall ultimately be given to 
the Imperial Confederacy. Mr. 
Franklyn does not comiit himself 
to any definite opinion, nor, indeed, 
at this stage of the discussion would 
it be discreet to do so with regard 
to a subject of such enormous 
magnitude and complication. We 
are inclined personally to think that 
the union will ultimately be effected 
somewhat after this manner, follow- 
ing the precedent afforded by the 
constitution of the United States. 
The present Imperial Parliament 
will first establish Home Rule in 
England, Scotland, and Ireland, 
the peerages of each country being 
absorbed into the local legislatures 
on a plan analogous to that of Mr. 
Gladstone in the case of Ireland ; 
and will then resign its powers to 
an imperial congress composed of 
a senate and house of representa- 
tives, the former filled by senators 
nominated (in numbers to be agreed 
upon) by the mother country and 
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each colony or group of colonies, 
the latter by representatives elected 


according to population. Before 
resigning its powers Parliament 


would carefully define what sub- 
jects would be dealt with by local 
parliaments and what by the im- 
perial congress. A supreme court, 
on the American model, to arbitrate 
in case of dispute between the 
members of the confederation 
would probably be found necessary. 
It Would be prudent, in the first 
place, to proceed step by step, first 
by postal and telegraphic union. 
next by consolidation of fiscal 
military and naval administration, 
by assimilation of laws upon social 
subjects, by introducing Home Rule 
into the British Isles, and eventu- 
ally, perhaps, by expanding the 
Imperial Parliament imto an Im- 
perial Congress, as above described, 
India would probably occupy the 
same position towards the con- 
federation as she holds at present 
towards this country, and perhaps 
might ultimately join the con- 
federation. In the dim future 
even the United States might unite 
with this league and form a great 
English world empire, greatest in 
that it would be founded, not as 
the continental empires on force, 
but on mutual esteem and good- 
will, 


HISTORICAL AND POLITI- 
CAL HANDBOOK.* 


“Or the making of books,” said 
the wise monarch of old, “there 
is no end.” Had that renowned 
potentate lived in these more 
degenerate days, who can predict 
how terrible an indictment he 
might have drawn up against the 
present age with its enterprising 
publishers and books without limit ? 
Pace the muse of our illustrious 
Laureate, we might well say, 


* ‘Historical and Political Hand- 


book.” By G. F. R. BARKER and 
M. G. DavuGiisH. London: Chapman 
& Hall. 1886. 
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‘Men may come and men may 

’ but books are increasing ever. 
We have here one more rivulet 
flowing into the mighty river, with 
its yearly increase, and, from the 
inspection we have made, we thinh 
it will prove to be a very useful 
addition. Messrs. Barker and 
Dauglish have collected together 
in one volume a quantity of 
important and valuable informa- 
tion relating to the Peers and the 
Commons, the Privy Council, 
Parliament Offices under’ the 
Crown, qualifications of Electors, 
the Cabinets from 1830-86, besides 
statistics of kindred nature likely 
to be of utility to those—and they 
will probably be many—who will 
consult the book. The Historic 
Peerage seenis to be well and 
completely done. The amount of 
acreage shown as belonging to each 
peerage is also a feature of interest. 
Appendix IT., giving the extinct 
peerages, should prove serviceable, 
and the third and fourth appen- 
dices, giving respectively a list 
of Parliaments and Speakers since 
1688, and the table showing the 
growth of the House of Lords, 
are good. The list of Lord- 
Lieutenants and Chief Secretaries 
of Ireland since the Union will be 
of value in view of the approach- 
ing discussion on Home Rule, in 
connection with which Appendix 
IV. indicates the number of Home 
Rulers returned in each Parlia- 
ment since 1874. There is besides 
much valuable statistical informa- 
tion of a similar character, and the 
“Historical and Political Hand- 
book ” should find its place amongst 
our books of reference. 


ELEMENTARY GEOME- 
TRICAL CONICS.* 


THE committee appointed by the 
Association for the Improvement 
of Geometrical Teaching, has at last 


* “The Elements of Plane Geometry,” 
Part Il. London: Swan Sonnenschein, 
Lowrey & Co, 1886. 
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put forward the syllabus of pro- 
positions which are to be con- 
sidered as most important for the 
beginner in geometrical conics. 
Its ostensible use is as a handbook 
to the teacher, marking out the 
ground to be gone over, and de- 
fining the methods to be used. 

Its chief merit is the sober 
common sense with which the 
selection of theorems is made, and 
the line of argument is indicated. 
There is nothing which will strain 
the attention or faculties of a 
beginner. 

The derivation of the conic 
sections from the cone is not 
introduced until the end of the 
book, and this, in conformity with 
the methods of the present treatise, 
seems a wise plan, as the concep- 
tion of the three dimensional 
figures involved, and the reason- 
ing about them, presents a certain 
amount of difficulty. But looking 
at the subject from an impartial 
standpoint, it would certainly 
seem that the historical method 
of treatment would, as in so many 
other cases, present greater educa- 
tional advantages. These curves 
were first treated as sections of 
the cone, and unless for very grave 
reasons it would be best always 
to introduce them to the student 
as sections of the cone. 

The difficulties in the way of 
conception might easily be sur- 
mounted by the introduction of 
a certain amount of geometrical 
drawing and projection into the 
regular course of study. It would 
be a far more scientific method to 
obtain first some practical familia- 
rity with the curves in question, 
and afterwards to proceed to the 
theoretical treatment. Looked at 
from the scientific point of view, 
the parabola, for instance, is a 
complicated structure with many 
properties. The mathematics of 
it gives the complete theory of it, 
showing how each of these proper- 
ties is connected with every other. 
But because the science, so to 
speak, of the parabola is complete, 
that is no reason why the beginner 
should not be introduced to it in 





a scientific manner. Jn this respect 
“ Geometrical Conics,’’ instead of 
being more scientific than Euclid, is 
less so. For Euclid may be defined 
as the theory of what can be done 
with a ruler and compasses, and 
the practical work with ruler and 
compasses is within every one’s 
reach. Butin ‘* Conics” the subject 
is approached by the way of pure 
definition, and the mechanical 
genesis of the curves is merely 
thrown in as a side consideration, 
perhaps not actually carried out 
at all. 

Another feature of this syllabus 
is the avoidance of the highly 
imaginative geometrical concep- 
tions derived from algebra. And 
this sobriety cannot be too highly 
commended ; it is not possible to 
make the conceptions of modern 
geometry intelligible to an ordinary 
pupil from the geometrical side 
alone. These conceptions spring 
from analysis, and had better be 
kept till the pupil is introduced 
into the practice of analytical 
methods. 


THE INDIAN CHIEF.* 


Mr. BALLANTYNE has lost none 
of the vigour and freshness which 


* “THE INDIAN CHIEF.” By R. M. 
BALLANTYNE, London : James Nisbet & 
Ce. 1886. 
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characterise his books for boys, 
and though some of his earlier 
writings are of a more exciting 
nature, the quieter tone of the 
book under consideration will com- 
mend itself to many readers. 
Hitherto an Indian brave has been 
considered the incarnation of 
treachery and _ bloodthirstiness, 
and the ‘‘ Indian Chief” will come 
as a pleasant novelty, fully bearing 
out the statement in the preface 
that there are exceptional characters 
amongst the Indians as well as 
amongst white men. 


TALES OF THE CALIPH.* 


To all who have been interested 
in the hairbreadth escapes of 
Haroun Alraschid in his nocturnal 
rambles, disguised as a merchant, 
and aécompanied only by the 
Grand Vizier, Giafer, the ‘* Tales 
of the Caliph” will be thoroughly 
acceptable. The narratives are 
quite equal in strangeness and 
excitement to those in the “ Arabian 
Nights,” and the only regret is 
that there are not more of them. 
We can safely say that the book 
will not be laid aside until the 
last page is reached. 


* “TALES OF THE CALIPH.” By AL 
ARAWIYAH. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
1887. 
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BEST BOOKS OF THE PAST MONTH. 


A Classified Bibliography of the Best Current English and American Literature 
is in preparation by the Compiler of the following List, which he has arranged 
to continue monthly in the pages of TIME. The book itself, which will be 
issued very shortly, will comprise all the “ best books,” arranged under scien- 
tifically classified Subject Headings, and will indicate the dates of the first 
and latest editions, the publisher's name, the size and the price of each entry. 


Where the Sub-Class Heading is itself sufficiently distinctive, the arrangement of entries follows 
the Alphabet of the Authors’ Names: otherwise the Subject Word of the Title, or in some cases 
an Explanatory Key-Word to the contents of a book, gives the Alphabet. Remarks] in square 
brackets are by the Compiler. 


CLASS A.—CHRISTIANITY. 


A 1.—BIBLE AND BIBLICAL STUDY. 


Cheyne, Prof. T. K. Job and Solomon; 12s. 6d., 8vo, Paul 

Hutchison, J. Epistle to the Philippians ; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Clark, Edin. 

Paley, Dr. F. A. The Gospelof St. John: a new translation from Beza and Sinaitic 
MSS.; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 

Parker, Dr. J. People’s Bible: Joshua and Judges; 8s., 8vo, Hazell 

Stapfer, E. Palestine in the Time of Christ ; 9s., 8vo, Hodder. 

Warfield, B. B. Introduction to Textual Criticism of N.T.: 2s. 6d., 12mo. Hodder. 


A 2.—ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. 


Abbey. C. J. The English Church and its Bishops: 2 v.. 24s.. 8vo. Loneman. 
5 g | 





CLASS D.—SOCIETY. 





D 4.—POLITICAL ECONOMY. 


Marx, Karl. Capital: analysis of Capitalist Production. Edited by F. Engels; 
2 v., 30s., 8vo, Sonnenschein, 


D 5.—EDUCATION. 
Lyte, H.C. M. History of the University of Oxford ; 16s., 8vo, Macmillan. 


D 6.—COMMERCE. 


Grierson, J. Railway Rates; 5s., cr. 8vo, Stanford. 


CLASS E.—_GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVELS. 


Guillemard, F. H. Cruise of the Marchesa; ill., 2 v., 42s., 8vo, Murray. 
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CLASS F.—HISTORY. 





F 4.—MODERN. 


Greville, C.C. F. Memoirs. Third Part; 2 v., 24s., 8vo, Longman. 


F 5.—CONTEMPORARY AND POLITICS. 


Franklyn, H. M. The Unit of Imperial Federation ; 10s. 6d., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


Yate. A. C. Russia and England face to face in Asia; 21s., Svo, Blackwood. 
F 6.—ANTIQUITIES. 
Head. B. V. Historia Numorum; 42s., roy. 8vo, Clar. Press. 


CLASS G.—BIOGRAPHY. 





G 1.—INDIVIDUAL. 
Channing, Rev. W.-H. A Memoir. By O. B. Frothingham ; portrait, 9s., 8vo, 
Sonnenschein. 
Hayward, A. Selection of his Correspondence; 2 v., 24s., 8vo, Murray. 


CLASS H.—SCIENCE. 
H 2._MATHEMATICS, 





Edwards, J. Differential Calculus ; 10s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Macmillan. 
EH 4.— ASTRONOMY. 
Lockyer, J. N. The Chemistry of the Sun; 14s., 8vo, Macmillan. 


H 8.—ZOOLOGY. 
Marshall, A. M. Junior Course of Zoology ; ill., 10s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Smith and Elder. 
H 9.—BOTANY. 


Flora of Leicestershire ; 15s., 8vo, Williams. 

Goebel, K. Outlines of Classification of Plants [tr.] ; 21s., roy. 8vo, Clar. Press. 
Hay, W. De Lisle. Text-Book of British Fungi ; num. ill., 15s., 4to, Sonnenschein. 
Strasburger, Prof. E. Handbook of Practical Botany ; ill., 9s., 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


H 12.—ANTHROPOLOGY. 


Brown, J. A. Paleolithic Man in N.W. Middlesex; 7s. 6d., 8vo, Macmillan. 
H 13.—MEDICINE. 
Strumpell, A. Text-Book of Medicine ; 28s., roy. 8vo, H. K. Lewis. 


CLASS I.—_ARTS AND TRADES. 





I 2.—_ENGINEERING AND MACHINERY. 

Kennedy, Prof. A. B. W. Mechanics of Machinery ; 12s. 6d., er. 8vo, Macmillan. 
I 7.—DOMESTIC ARTS. 

Breakfasts, Luncheons, and Ball Suppers; 4s., cr. 8vo, Chapman. 
I 9.--FINE ARTS. 


Dresser, C. Modern Ornament ; 36s., 4to, Batsford. 
Handbook of Coloured Ornament in the Historic Styles; 10s. 6d., 4to, Batsford. 
Smith, J. M. Ornamental Interiors; 18s., tto, Lockwood. 


I 12._SPORTS AND RECREATIONS. 


Black, R. Horse Racing in France ; 14s., 8vo, Low. 
Hoffman, Prof. Drawing-room Conjuring; 2s, 6d., cr. 8vo, Routledge. 
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CLASS K.—LITERATURE. 
K 1.—BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


-Lane. A. Books and Bookmen ; 6s. 6d., cr. 8vo, Longman. 





K 3.—PHILOLOGY. 


Buhler, G. [tr. }. The Laws of Manu [Sacr. Bks. of East]; 21s., 8vo, Clar. Press, 

Cicero. Philippics, Oratio II., ed. J. A. Peskett ; 3s., 12mo, Camb. Press. 

Homer: Intro. to Iliad and Odyssey. By R. C, Jebb ; 3s. 6d., 12mo, MacLehose, 
Glasqow. 

Juvenalis Satirae XIII., ed. C. H. Pearson ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Clar. Press. 

Oldenberg, H. [ed.]. Grihya-Sitras : Vedic Domestic Ceremonies ; Vol. I., 12s. 6d.,, 
8vo, Clar. Press. 

lato. Apologia Socratis, Part L, ed. J. Adams ; 3s. 6d 


K 6.—POETRY. 


Rossetti, D.G. Collected Works [verse and prose] ; 2 v., 18s., cr. 8vo, Ellis and 
Scrutton. 


. 12mo, Camb. Press. 


K 9.—FICTION. 
Bunyan, J. Pilgrim’s Progress [edited from ten texts], wit] 
er. 8vo, Hodder. 
Haggard, H.R. She: a History of Adventure; 6s., cr. 6vo, Longman. 
Tiddeman, L. E. In the Leafy Month of June ; 6s., cr. 8vo, Sonnenschein. 


} notes by bf Brown ; 5s., 
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nIRKBEOK "EEN K —| 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. | 
THREE per CENT. INTEREST allowed on DE- H 
POSITS, repayable on demand. 
TWO per CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT AC- 
COUNTS calculated on the minim 
palances, When not drawn below £100. 


The Bank undertakes for its customers, free of 


Charge, the Custody of Deeds, Writings, and ¢ thet | HOw TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF 


Securities and Valuables ; the collection of Bills of LAND FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 
Exchange, Dividends, and Coupons 





The Birkbeck Buil Jing Society’s Annual 
Receipts exceed Five Millions. 


OW TO PURCHASE A HOUSE 


FOR TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, with im 
mediate possession, and no Rent to pay. Apply 3 st 
the Office of the Brrxsgcx Buinpine Society, 

um monthly | Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. 





3; and the pur- | with immediate possession, either for Building or 
chase and sale of Stocks, Shares, and Annuities, | Gardening Purposes. Apply at the Office of-th 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. BirkBECK Freexoip Land Socrery, as above. 

THE BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full par- | THE BIRKBECK ALMANAGE, with full par- 
ticulars, post free, on application. 













ticulars, on application, 


FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








AN INFALLIBLE REMEDY 
HOLLOWAYS OINTM ENT for BAD LEGS, BAD BREASTS, OLD 
=3} WOUNDS and SORES. If effectually rubbed 
on the Neck and Chest, as “ss ett into Meat, it cures SORE THROATS, BRONCHITIS, 


(COUGHS, COLDS, and even ASTHMA. Wonderfully efficacious. for GLANDULAR 


SWELLINGS, GOUT, and RHEUMATISM; also for all Skin Diseases it is unequalled. 


SCHWEITZER’S COCOATINA. 


ANTI-DYSPEPTIC COCOA OR CHOCOLATE POWDER. 


GUARANTEED PURE SOLUBLE COCOA, WITHOUT SUGAR OR ADMIXTURE. 














mweitzeR & Co, 


Consisting solely of the finest Cocoa Beans, with the excess of Fat extracted. Mads ins 
taneously with B: ng Water, keeps in all climates, and palatable without Milk 
The Faculty pronounce i' 


‘The most nutritious, perfectly digestible Beverage for Br: 
Luncheon, or Supper, and invaluable ‘for Invalids and young children.”’ 


COCOATINA A LA VANILLE is the most delicate, digestible, cheapest Vanilla C1 
Alam Street, W.C, and may be taken when richer Chocolate is prohibited. 


Sold by Chemi ists and Grocers, in air-tight tins, at 1s. 6d., 3s., 5s. 6d., etc. 


oR THE BLOOD 1S THE LIFE”? Is w orien to cleanse the blood Sram all i 


from whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, 
Sores of all kinds, Skinand Blood Diseases, its « 
are marvellous. Thousands of Testimonials | 
parts. In bottles 2s, 9d. each, and in case; 
times the quantity, 11s, each, of all Chemists. 











WORLD-FAMED 


LOOD MIXTURE| 





Sent to any Address for 33 or 132 Stamps, by 
Proprietors, 





LINCOLN. 


A PEN ON A NEW PRINCIPLE! NO COMPLICATIONS!! 
‘‘ The requirements of a Fountain Pen practically met.” 


** Our Editor wrote fi wr / 











dred words with one dip.”—Dewsbury Reporter. 


‘THE FLYING DUTCHMAN” PEN. 








(View of Pen on enlarged scale.) 
This Pen is constructed on a new principl 
8 Dp ¢, » nib being superimposed on the other; the upper ons, which is tr 
Syed, forms an arch which holds the ink, and 


vith one dip a letter of ordinary length may be written. 
ti” Sample Box, assorted, of al! kinds, by Post, Is. Id. 


PATE) S OF PENS AND PENHOLDERS: 


CNIVEN & CAMERON, 28 to 33, Blair Street, Edinbureth 
PENMAKERS TO HER MAJESTY'S GOVERNMENT OFFICES, (E€std. 1770.) 









LINCOLN AND MIDLAND COUNTIES DRUG COMPAN’ 
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A WONDERFUL MEDICINE! 


BEECHAM’S PILLS 


Are admitted by thousands to be worth a Guinea 
a Box for bilious and nervous disorders, such ag 





wind and pain in the stomach, sick headache, 
ciddiness, fulness and swelling after meals, dizzi- 
ness and drowsiness, cold chills. flushings of heat, 
loss of appetite, shortness of breath, costiveness, 
scurvy, blotches on the skin, disturbed sleep, 
‘ightful dreams, and all nervous and trembling 
sensations, ete. ‘The first dose will give relief in 





twenty minutes. This is no fiction, for they have 
done it in thousands of cases. Every sufferer 1s earnestly invited to 
try one box of these Pills, and they will be acknowledged ‘to be 


WORTH A GUINEA A BOX! 


For females of all AGES these Pills are invaluable, as a few doses 
of them carry off all gross humours, open all obstructions, and bring 
about all that is required. No female should be without them. There 
is no medicine to be found to equal BEECHAM’S PILLS for removing 
any obstruction or irregularity of the system. If taken according to the 
directions given with each box, they will soon restore females of all ages 
to sound and robust health. 

For a weak stomach, impaired digestion, and all disorders of the 
liver, they act like “MAGIC,” and a few doses will be found to work 
wonders upon the most imporjgnt organs of the human machine. ‘They 
strenethen the whole muscular system, restore the long-lost complexion, 
bring back the keen edge of appetite, and arouse into action with the 
Rosebud of Health the whole physical energy of the human frame, 
These are “FACTS” admitted by thousands embracing all classes of 
society ; and one of the best guarantees to the nervous and debilitated 
is Beecham’s Pills have the largest sale of any patent medicine in the 
world. 

Prepared only and sold wholesale and retail by the proprieto 
T. BEECHAM, Chemist, St. Helen’s, Lancashire, in boxes at 1s, 14d. and 
2s, 9d. each. Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers in tht 
Kingdom. 

N.B.—F ull directions are given with each box. 


Printed by Hazell, Watson, & Viney, Ld., London and Aylesbury. 
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